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Report of Committee on Co-operation of the 
Press and the Bar 


Conference of Bar Association Delegates, 
American Bar Association 


Annual Meeting at Buffalo, August 30th, 1927 


July 1924, the Conference meeting in Philadelphia resolved that ‘‘it is 

the sense of this Conference that the professions of law and journalism 
have in common certain high duties of a public character, which can better 
be performed if the two professions are brought into closer contact. Through 
mutual helpfulness there can come about a better understanding of the func- 
tions of the two professions and the ethical conceptions which should govern 
the conduct of their members.”’ 

The committee was then organized to seek the co-operation of leading 
journalists, and other means, for the main purpose of creating more healthy 
sentiment, and putting into effect a process of abating illegitimate practices in 
publishing matter tending to degrade the courts and to misrepresent or in- 
terfere with judicial proceedings. 

The intervening three years have given evidence of industrious activity 
on the part of this committee and others of similar purpose established by 
various local bar associations. It would not help the cause to review in- 
stances wherein certain members of the press have shown coolness or resent- 
ment toward the approaches of the committee. But on the other hand, some 
of the leading journals have given emphatic approval and assurances of sup- 
port to the movement. 

For example, at about the time the committee was formed the Chicago 
Tribune in a leading editorial denounced the methods of publishing discus- 
sion of cases before trial, in these terms. 

*** ‘Newspaper trials before the case is called have become an 
abomination. The dangerous initiative that newspapers have taken in 
judging and convicting out of court is journalistic lynch law. * * * It is 
mob appeal. Prosecuting attorneys now hasten to the papers with their 
theories and confessions. Defense attorneys do the same. Neither dare 
do otherwise. * * * The Tribune has its share of blame in this. * * * Gen- 
eral reform must be undertaken or none at all. The nation’s press must 
act together. *** It is a problem suitable for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to take up. In conjunction with representatives of the press a 
fair but stringent law could be devised.’’ Ete. 

More recently the Evening World, of New York, in the midst of a flood 
of sensational stories of trials, said : 
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‘‘During the last few weeks American journalism has been shamed 
by the unethical and improper action of certain newspapers. While 
only a few papers have been involved, no newspaper man with regard 
for the dignity and respectability of his profession can contemplate these 
actions without something more than mild regret. * * * Because many of 
the counts in the indictment of the press are unjust and stupid, when 
any part of it gives just cause for criticism or disgust, newspapers respect- 
ing the ethics of the profession ought to take the lead in the denunciation 
of the offending newspapers.’’ 

The New York Times, in several editorials, has expressed its complete and 
emphatic endorsement of the committee’s efforts, and has advocated measures 
of remedy. In a leading editorial (April 27th 1927) under the heading ‘‘The 
Press and the Courts’’ it thus begins and concludes its amplified discussion: 

‘*What is the duty of the press in regard to the publication of court 
proceedings? Certain intentional and glaring improprieties committed 
by a few journals are avoided by the responsible members of the profes. 
sion; but often the line of conduct and the limits of proper respect for 
the courts are doubtful. ***In course of time we may have a collec. 
tion of ‘clear and proper rules’ the codified ethics of the relations of press 
and court. But we must not expect too much at first. The rules must be 
largely a growth, not a creation; and they will always be subject to 
change after trial and error.’’ 

Other daily newspapers and special writers of influence have, in one way 
or another, directly or indirectly given their support to the movement. 
Among them are the Boston Herald, the Brooklyn Eagle, the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, the Christian Science Monitor, the Evening Post and the Herald 
Tribune of New York, the Baltimore News, the Chicago Daily News, Hon. 
Fred Landis of the Pharos-Tribune of Logansport, and H. L. Mencken in a 
widely published article entitled ‘‘Justice and the Press,’’ but this list does 
not pretend to be complete. The aid given by such representative members 
of the press has been stimulating and helpful to the project of the committee. 

Certain definite enterprises have been started for the improvement of 
newspaper reports of court proceedings. It is fitting that these should have 
begun with the United States Supreme Court, whose opinions are now pub- 
lished verbatim by one daily newspaper, and are soon to be supplied by an- 
other agency in expertly but popularly written abstracts for the service of 
the daily press throughout the country. It has also been evident in stories 
lately published by certain dailies of wide circulation that they are experi- 
menting with reports of testimony in verbatim form and descriptions of trial 
scenes of concrete character, with curtailment of sensational and imaginative 
effusion. These are gratifying indications which may lead to further desir- 
able results along legitimate lines. 

The extracts quoted above reveal the interesting fact that the profession 
of journalisia is conscious of unhealthy germs within its own body just as 
the profession of the law, and is beset with the same problem, how to purify 
or eliminate them. Each profession is too often judged in the eyes of the 
public by its poorest rather than its best members; and in this we find a 
ground of mutual sympathy and understanding. But here the lawyers have 
an advantage in better organization, and discipline under the control of the 
courts, while the journalists apparently have no appeal against offending 
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members except to the illusory resort of public opinion. Even there, how- 
ever, the more powerful intellects and basic morals ultimately prevail; and in 
this fundamental truth is the challenge to the abler journalists of today. 

The committee’s scope is conceived to be limited to the effect of news- 
paper publicity on the courts and matters pending therein, which is of grave 
importance. Its work during the past year has been fully recorded in an 
article by the chairman published in the last March issue of the American 
Bar Association Journal under the title ‘‘Co-operation of Press and Bar to 
Date,’’ where it can be seen without necessity to restate it here. We have 
nothing to do with the private wrongs of libel or defamation, which are pro- 
perly dealt with in treatises on torts. Regarding the effect of crime news 
and other forms of exploited sins on the public morals, that too is well covered 
by other agencies, illustrated by the report of a sub-commission of the New 
York State Crime Commission published in the current July issue of the 
A. B. A. Journal, a very ample complement to the March article first men- 
tioned. And even as to the technique of contempt of court we now say little, 
since it is our aim to promote information and mutual understanding, rather 
than to threaten offending editors with punishment. It is their desire to do 
right, rather than their temptation to do wrong, to which our efforts are ad- 
dressed. 

It is taken for granted that all thoughtful judges, lawyers and journalists 
now recognize the destructive effect of sensational publicity concerning courts 
and trials. At first impression the readers of such stuff would naturally 
ascribe the motive, and the blame, to the newspapers alone. And there of 
course it properly belongs; but not entirely. For our intensive pursuit of the 
subject, and searching of trails, often lead back toward our own ranks, and 
even to the door-step of the courts themselves. This deplorable denouement it 
is within our duties to discuss; it had already been approached by the Chi- 
eago Tribune in remarking that ‘‘Prosecuting attorneys now hasten to the 
papers with their theories and confessions. Defense attorneys do the same.’’ 

Sensational stories about trials of shocking crimes, scandalous divorces 
and other morbid cases too often bear the earmarks of having been instigated 
by the lawyers. And it is not unknown even that judges have sometimes 
facilitated similar activities on the part of the press and other agencies of 
publication. The flow of evils that we complain of can be and should be 
dammed at their sources by the members of our own profession, and by our 
mentors, the judges on the bench. And here again, like the journalists and 
the lawyers, the bench is made known to the public through the news 
columns more often by its inferior, than by its superior sort of incumbents. 

In the midst of a recent Mid-west murder trial of a notorious thug, who 
intended to stay off the witness stand himself, a metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lished a column of interview with the accused, appearing to have been ob- 
tained while he was imprisoned, in which he pretended to explain all the 
circumstances of the crime showing it was committed by another, and leading 
to his own innocence. Could anyone doubt that this was done with the partici- 
pation, or at least the connivance of the prisoner’s counsel? Such intrusion 
and publication by the newspaper, as reported, seemed a gross contempt of 
court and public affront; the jailer evidently committed a contempt, and 
breach of his duties; the judge would naturally be expected to evince 
wholesome indignation and to administer punitive measures. But so far as 
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has appeared, nothing was done; the lawyer, the jailer, the reporter, the 
editor, all went their way rejoicing in the myopia of the bench. This jn. 
cident, typical of many others, clearly illustrates the various and multiple par. 
ticipants in these outrages on public decency and the integrity of our judicial] 
system. 

In such cases, what should be the estimation of a judge of such laxity and 
inertia? And whether there be many or few of them, there are enough among 
the three thousand judges in this country, especially in the larger cities, 
whose indifference in these respects tends to weaken and disintegrate the 
trusted judicial institutions beyond any extent apprehended by the general 
public. 

On the other hand there are many judges, representing perhaps the 
large majority of them, who have proven themselves, in dealing with the 
problem now in hand, to be learned, able, courageous, competent to protect the 
trust and dignity of the honored positions they hold. The last few years have 
brought out conspicuous types of them; judges who have enacted and en. 
forced general rules of court against unwarranted intrusions and publicity, 
judges who have announced special rules against publication of improper 
written and pictorial matter on pending trials and other proceedings, judges 
who have wisely advised newspaper men of their rights and limitations, and 
warned them in advance against infractions; judges who have admonished. 
and convicted of contempt, attorneys and police officials for talking too much 
about pending cases for publication; judges who have excluded newspaper 
men from the courthouse during the deliberations of the jury; judges who 
on charges of contempt have fined and imprisoned newspaper men for pub- 
lishing forbidden matter. 

Recent conspicuous examples of abuse, such as appeared in the Leopold- 
Loeb-Franks case in Chicago, the Hall-Mills Murder case in New Jersey, the 
Browning Divorce case in New York, the Snyder-Gray Murder case on Long 
Island, the Shapiro-Ford Libel case in Detroit, the Aimee McPherson Abdue- 
tion case in Los Angeles, illustrate the necessity of applying restrictive 
measures to protect our courts, and the sacred function entrusted to them, 
against embarrassing and misleading exploitation by the press. 

The control and regulation of the publicity about a court rests to a great 
extent in its own hands. The judge presumably knows what is within the 
rights of the publishers, and what is objectionable to the court; if the news- 
paper men in attendance do not know their scope and their proper restrictions 
the judge may inform them, and then if they do not comply they could be 
prevented from attending further. As to pictorial reporting by means of 
photographs taken in or about the court room, the practice has already been 
adjudicated by high tribunals to be preventable, and punishable, whenever 
the presiding judge rules to exclude it. 

In discussing this movement for reform with all indicia of sincere ap- 
proval, a recent article in an influential daily concluded thus: 

* * *“‘Two basic principles are to be remembered. First, that main- 
taining the dignity of the court is an obligation resting on newspapers as 
on all citizens; second, that absolute publicity of all that is done in the 
name of justice is vital in a republic. From the first principle news- 
papers should never swerve. From the second principle judges should 
never swerve. Obligations, like rights, in this world are reciprocal.’’ 
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That is a commendable declaration, and the committee is grateful for it. 
But it is also our duty to point out a misapprehension indicated by the second 
premise, which seems to be prevalent among the journalists. There is no uni- 
versal right in the public to attend upon or to be informed of all trials or 
other proceedings in the courts, and the rights of the press are no other 
than those of the public at large. The general custom of public trials 
is the reform in practice resulting from the abolition of the star-chamber pro- 
ceedings brought about in England during the reign of Charles I, in the right 
and for the protection of the litigants. The usual constitutional provision 
of our states on this subject is with regard to criminal cases, in substance that 
the accused shall have the right to a speedy public trial by an impartial jury, 
ete., and it is customary, though not unexceptionable, to hold all trials, crim- 
inal and civil in public. But this is in the right of the parties, who may 
waive it by agreement and submit to trial in private, if they so request and 
the court accedes. 

For that reason there is no absolute right in the publishers of news- 
papers, for themselves, or for the information, amusement or agitation of the 
public, to attend or report trials; and the privilege of attending and reporting 
usually accorded has no basis in the constitutional guaranties concerning the 
freedom of speech or of the press, with which it is often confused. News- 
paper men, like members of the public at large, may under some circum- 
stances and for special reasons be excluded from trials, even though they be 
publicly held; and their conduct in attendance and in relation to the trial is 
subject to the reasonable regulation and control of the court, for the protec- 
tion of the rights and persons of the litigants, their counsel, the witnesses, 
jurymen and all persons involved in the trial, and for the protection of the 
processes of the court for the ends of justice between the parties, which is 
the dominant consideration. 

On the other hand, assuming the usual privilege of attendance and re- 
porting to be extended and availed of, the responsibility rests upon each 
newspaper representative to decide for himself whether he will use it decent- 
ly and properly, or abuse it. Being devoid of inherent right (unless granted 
by local law) he is there somewhat at the sufferance of the judge and the 
litigants, and in decency is bound to conduct himself accordingly. In another 
sense, being in contact with that institution of the government to which is 
entrusted the administration of the rights of life, liberty and property of the 
people, he is like all other good citizens, by civil loyalty bound to uphold its 
dignity, sanctity, and efficiency for the purpose of its existence. 

Just how far the newspaper man may go, under these conditions, to 
describe the proceedings for his journal and its readers, is a delicate question. 
We may, however, venture the statement of an elementary rule: The news- 
paper reporter may, truthfully, fairly, accurately, objectively, write down and 
deseribe in words for publication, every physical fact which he legitimately 
sees or hears in or about the proceedings. 

That is a safe answer for all concerned, to the above question propounded 
by the New York Times, and a sound basis on which to begin to develop 
a code of ‘‘clear and proper rules’’ embodying the ‘‘ethies of the relations of 
press and court.’’ 

_ Such a rule at the outset eliminates the play of imagination, exaggera- 
tion, effusion, distortion, deduction, conjecture, prediction, and all of the 
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by ingenious reporters, which do havoe to litigants, courts, the processes yf 
public justice, and inevitably tend to undermine public confidence in oyr 
judicial institutions through deliberate misrepresentation. 

And what kind of reporters should be employed about the courts? Trials 
of the rights and reputations of litigants may be reported in simple and pop- 
ular literary style, but with faithful accuracy within the limits above noted. 
And there is no more justification for having these trials reported by a lay- 
man reporter, or by dramatists, actors, preachers, scenario writers and ‘‘sob- 
stuff artists,’’ than there is for having a financial, economic or scientific analy- 
sis made, or sporting news written, by a reporter knowing nothing of finance. 
economies, science, or the rules of the game. Trials should be reported by per- 
sons educated and trained in the technique of the proceedings, as well as 
being gifted with a popular and truthful literary style. The prevailing loose 
habits of many journals in writing up and exploiting judicial trials should 
be abandoned. 

The further development of better practices must depend on the con- 
scientious and skillful treatment of special instances as they arise; which, 
however, is beyond the province of this committee, and necessarily rests with 
the managing editors of the newspapers and their individual counselors of 
the law. The problems will be simple for those who wish to adhere to the 
right line of conduct. 

A hopeful sign of the day is that the extravagances of the press, the 
vanities of individuals engaged in the administration of justice, the fevered 
curiosity of the hordes of thrill addicts, all have at last become the target of 
poignant public ridicule: witness, for instance, the article ‘‘ Bigger and Bet- 
ter Murders’’ by Charles Merz (of the staff of the New York World) in 
Harper’s Magazine for August. And at the moment of writing this re- 
port, a newspaper dispatch from Hollywood, Cal., referring to the prepara- 
tions being made for the trial of a divorce case involving a moving picture 
actor, tells with noticeable particularity that ‘‘Thirty or forty newspapers 
have filed requests for courtroom space. Linemen spent the day in stringing 
news service telegraph wires into the court-room. The jury box has been 
converted into a press stand.’’ Is there not detectable in this a note of de- 
rison on the part of the dispatcher at the publicity-seekers proclivities of the 
court officials? Ridicule sometimes breaks ahead the cluttered path of 
Reason. 


Much has already been written on this subject, in recent years by com- 
petent authors; and in order to bring their article to the attention of in- 
terested parties desiring to pursue the study, we append to this report a Bib- 
liography, which has been prepared by, and for which we are indebted to the 
Librarian of the John Crerar Library of Chicago. 


In bringing about an abatement of these evil practices which tend to im- 
pair the judicial system of our government, and to debauch the people with 
false notions of the administration of public justice, the purposes of the com- 
mittee, and of the bar of the country in this respect, will have progressed. But 
there is yet another laudable object which at the same time will be brought 
within the reach of the members of the press, and that is the facile 
and interesting method of educating their readers to a sound appreciation 
of public justice, law and social order. In the book entitled ‘‘The English 
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Struggle for Procedural Reform’’ by Edison R. Sunderland, we find this 
suggestive paragraph on the probable educative effect of a well conceived 
method of popular law reporting: 

‘*Still more significant was the course of the London Times. In 

1825 it was a small newspaper running only twelve columns of reading 

matter, but even at that early stage of the war against judicial abuses 

it considered the subject so important, and presumably so interesting to 
its readers, that it devoted one-third of its space every day to reporting 

the doings of the courts. By 1850 the Times was giving its readers a 

little over thirty columns of news, and, of this, from six to eleven 

columns were filled with daily reports of the law courts. These reports 
were not sensational but gave a simple and readable account of what was 
actually going on in the various courts of the kingdom, familiarizing the 
reader with the personality and professional activity of the judges and 
lawyers, with the nature of the procedure, the delays, the costs, the 
technicalities, and the net accomplishments of the system. For a hundred 
years the Times has maintained this extraordinary service, so that the 

English layman has probably been better acquainted with the work of 

the courts than the layman of any other country in the world.”’ 

The English are a law-respecting and a law-abiding people. We tender 
no comparison of our own people with them in this regard. But it is axioma- 
tic that the life of our nation depends, and will more and more depend, on 
the popular understanding and observance of the law. There can be no more 
opportune time than the present for the press to cease making vulgar amuse- 
ment of our law enforcing institutions, and to do its part to build them up 
in the knowledge, the wholesome respect and confidence of the people. 

In the determination of further steps and policies the members of the 
committee feel a warm and sincere interest; and they recommend earnest 
pursuit of this important matter on the part of the Conference itself, the local 
bar associations, the members of the bench, and particularly on the part of 
the journalists. Respectfully submitted, 

ANpREW R. SHERIFF, Chairman, Chicago 
WENDELL H. Cioup, Kansas City 

Juuius Henry CoHEen, New York 
AnprREW A. Bruce, Chicago 

ArtTHuR W. Cupier, Fargo, N. D. 
Vernon H. Loucks, Chicago 

R. ALLAN STEPHENS, Springfield, Ill. 
Cuar_es A. Boston, New York 

Tuomas H. FRANKLIN, San Antonio, Tex. 
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cial and legal advertising, subscriptions, contracts, 
official papers, libel, lotteries, contempt and copy- 

right; classified and indexed for quick reference. 
2nd ed., Porte Pub. Company, Salt Lake City 

Missouri University Journalistic ethics and world affairs: address delivered 

School of Journalism at the 15th annual journalism week at the University 
of Missouri, May 12-17, 1924. Columbia, Mo. 31 p._-_- 

Myers, J S., comp._.-_Journalistic code of ethics; a collection of codes, creeds, 
and suggestions for the guidance of editors and pub- 
lishers 

Columbus, (In Ohio State University Bulletin. Journal- 
istic ser., vol. 1, no. 4) 

Sheriff, Andrew R Newspapers and the courts. Lecture given at the Medill 

School of Journalism, Feb., 1924 


(MAGAZINE ARTICLES) 


AUTHOR TITLE 

Social value of a code of ethics for journalists. (In 
American Academy of political and social science, 
Annals, v. 101, p. 170-9, May, 1922) 

a Journalism and Morality. 
(In Atlantic monthly, v. 137, p. 761-69, June, 1926) -_--- 
Bixter, P. H Students, the newspapers and crime. 

(In School and Society, v. 24, p. 708-10, Dec. 4, 1926) __- 

Canons of journalism. 

(In American Academy of political and social science, 

Annals, v. 109, p. 305-06, September, 1923) 

Effect of crime news upon public opinion. 

(In Amer. Review of reviews v. 74, p. 202-03, August, 
1926) 

Highfill, R. A The effects of news of crime and scandal upon public 
opinion. (Bibliography) 

(In American institute of criminal law and crimino- 
logy, Journal, v. 17, p. 40-103, May, 1926) 

Mehren, E. J Ethics in Journalism. (In American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social science, Annals, v. 101, p. 169, May, 
1922) 

New York Crime Commission, Subcommittee on effect 
of newspaper reports of crime on public morals. Re- 
port 

(In American Bar Association Journal, July, 1927) 

Oregon code of ethics for journalism. 

(Tbid., p. 283-6) 
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Journalistic Education in the United States 


Presentation of Educational Data for 1926-27 by Tur JouRNAULISM BULLETIN 


HE tabulated report herewith 

presented for the year ending 
June 30, 1927 is based on reports re- 
ceived from the journalism schools 
and other reliable sources. THE 
BuLLETIN acknowledges the splendid 
courtesy and cooperation of the in- 
stitutions which have made _ these 


complete statistics possible. 


STATISTICS OF COLLEGES 

Table 1 gives the colleges in ses- 
sion during 1926-27 which offered 
professional preparation for journal- 
ism; the population of the city; the 
general enrollment of the university 
or college in all departments; the 
membership or lack of membership in 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 
(the professional school organization, 
whose membership is guarded by the 
Council on Edueation for Journal- 
ism); the number of journalism stu- 
dents in the graduate school, the 
number in senior, junior, sophomore, 
freshman, and special classes; and 
the total number of journalism stu- 
dents in the professional school. 


Home States or STUDENTS 

The home states of journalism stu- 
dents conform, generally, to the 
states in which the students are at- 
tending professional schools, with the 
exception of those states which have 
no professional schools of journalism. 
Students in the latter are leaving 
their home states and taking their 
work at schools in neighboring states 
or are attending institutions which 
do not offer full professional work in 
journalism. Of the seventeen states 
which have no journalism s¢hools 
none are without student representa- 
tion in the professional schools of the 
other states. The university which 
has a widely distributed alumni body 


usually has a student body from an 
equally large number of states. 

The number of journalism students 
from a state follows the figures for 
population density. The more thick- 
ly populated states furnish the larger 
number of professional students, with 
the exception of the states in the New 
England group where the journalism 
school has not achieved as general 
recognition as in other sections of the 
country. 

The size of the city from which the 
journalism students come is of greater 
significance than the location or pop- 
ulation of the home state. Cities 
such as New York and Chicago, in 
which the school of journalism is fair- 
ly well understood and in which the 
newspapers give wide publicity to the 
activities of the schools, produce a 
large number of journalism students. 
Cities with 20,000 or more popula- 
tion, all of which support a daily 
paper and have come to appreciate 
and understand the schools through 
staff members, through the work 
of specially prepared high school 
teachers, and through the news of 
schools of journalism, are producing 
professional students of journalism 
in proportion to the extent of the 
educational activity supported in 
these cities. In some, the amount of 
educational activity is large and the 
number of professional students is 
large. In others the number of col- 
lege men on the newspapers is small, 
or the attitude of high school teachers 
toward journalism as a profession is 
unenlightened, or the attitude of par- 
ents who might have been educated 
through the newspapers is unappre- 
ciative, and as a result the cities pro- 
duce a very small number of jour- 
nalism students and an equally small 
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number of men and women who at- 
tempt to practice journalism without 
a professional preparation. Certain 
cities in the daily paper group have 
never had one student enrolled in a 
professional school of journalism. 
This record is at variance with the ex- 
perience of schools of law and medi- 
cine which draw an occasional stu- 
dent from even the most remote cities 
of the size mentioned. 

Cities and towns below the 20,000 
population mark have an experience 
similar to that of the other cities but 
an experience which permits of even 
greater extremes. In these places, 
which support small dailies and large 
and small weekly papers, the news- 
paper staff is so small that the ideas 
of one man are apt to be reflected 
through an entire generation. That 
man’s preparation may have taken 
place during a decade or generation 
when journalism schools were un- 
known, through the medium of work- 
ing up in the less skilled branches of 
editorial, business, and mechanical 
work without much reference to for- 
mal education. Survivors of this sys- 
tem of preparation have not always 
looked with favor upon the profes- 
sional schools and have not always 
been persons who inspired communi- 
ties with admiration for journalism 
as a career. As a result of this and 
other factors such as the absence of 
any understanding of journalism in 
the high school or in the columns of 
the local paper, the parents and high 
school students have overlooked jour- 
nalism in making decisions regard- 
ing attractive and dignified careers. 

The situation in regard to home 
states and home towns of journalism 
students is much improved over that 
of ten or even five years ago. Jour- 
nalism graduates are now at work in 
every part of the country and on 
papers of every size and their work 
has been important in changing the 
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attitude of the press and a large part 
of the public. 
NuMBER OF STUDENTS BY 
The number of students by classes 
in Table 1 shows whether or not the 
attendance at each college is increas. 
ing or decreasing. The total attend. 
ance of freshman students registered 
in pre-journalism courses was 1427. a 
significant total when it is considered 
that fewer than half of the profes. 
sional schools record the number of 
their pre-journalism freshmen. The 
number of recorded and unrecorded 
pre-journalism freshmen would be 
approximately 3,000. Figures for the 
sophomore pre-journalism students 
are practically complete as the regis. 
tration for this group is known in all 
but six or seven schools. The total 
for the past year was 1380. The total 
for the ten schools not recording 
sophomore figures would bring this 
number to about 1500. In the junior 
and senior classes the exact figures 
are recorded in the various schools. 
The number of juniors in 1926-27 was 
1519 and the number of seniors 931. 
NUMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Graduate study in preparation for 
journalism, done in connection with 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, shows a total of 119 students 
enrolled during the past year. Of 
this number 35 were holders of a 
general bachelor’s degree who were 
seeking a professional bachelor’s de- 
gree in journalism. Seventy were 
studying for the master’s degree with 
the emphasis on journalistic and sup- 
porting courses or a journalistic the- 
sis. Others were studying for the doc- 
tor’s degree combining advanced 
work in journalism with advanced 
work in other departments. 
BACHELORS OF JOURNALISM 
The total number of graduates for 
the year ending June 30, 1927 was 
931, as compared with approximately 
884 for the previous year, (See Bul- 
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letin for June, 1926), or 47 more than 
last year. The number of graduates 
from the institutions which were 
members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Schools and Departments of 
Journalism was 619 and the number 
from nonmember schools was 312. 
GrapuaTes DEGREES IN ARTS 
Of the 931 graduates in journalism 
all will have the equivalent of a de- 
gree in arts because the degree course 
in journalism requires all the fresh- 
man-sophomore studies of the bache- 
lor of arts course and requires work 
of the liberal arts character in the 
junior and senior years with the em- 
phasis on social sciences and jour- 
nalism as a major study. The jour- 
nalism graduate has departed from 
the liberal arts curriculum in not 
more than 20 of the 120 or 130 credits 
required for graduation. These few 
eredits are added to the number he 
might take in journalism and fields of 


special interest if he were a regular 


candidate for an arts degree. Of the 
931 graduates 550 were awarded de- 
grees with the bachelor of arts status, 
under the names bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of arts in journalism, bache- 
lor of arts (course in journalism), 
bachelor of arts with bachelor of 
journalism, and bachelor of arts with 
certificate in journalism. 

Ninety students were awarded the 
degree of bachelor of journalism, 
seventy-four were awarded the degree 
of bachelor of literature in journal- 
ism, and sixty were granted the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in journ- 
alism. 

WoMEN IN JOURNALISM 

During the past year there were 
2171 women studying journalism, 
practically the same number as for 
the previous year. The increase in 
registration was due to the growth in 
the number of men students. This 
increase made the numbers of the 
women students take a lower place in 


the percentages than they did the 
previous year. The 1926-27 record 
shows an enrollment of 2171 women 
as compared with 2106 women for 
1925-26. In the graduating class 
of the past year there were 356 women 
out of a total of 931, and for the pre- 
vious year a total of 376 women out 
of a total of 844. 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES 

The number of members of the As- 
sociation of American Schools and 
Departments and the number of 
schools offering the equivalent of a 
journalism major or more are shown 
by years in Table 1. The chart does 
not indicate the number of schools 
that have embarked on a program of 
journalism instruction and then aban- 
doned it, because most of such begin- 
nings were checked before they as- 
sumed even the status of a journalism 
major. Those schools in which a 
major, department, school or college 
has grown up have, for the greater 
part preserved their identity and have 
had a continuous and flourishing exis- 
tence. Attempts of experimental 
character at Washington and Lee, 
Havard, Cornell, Bessie Tift, Penn- 
sylvania, Yale, Dartmouth, Temple, 
Pittsburgh, in the last half of the 
nineteenth century met with an un- 
favorable response and were aban- 
doned or neglected temporarily. 
Within recent years instruction in 
journalism has been revived in six of 
these institutions and four of them 
have already undertaken the develop- 
ment of full professional schools. 


Of the 55 schools listed in this re- 
port 9 are in cities in which metro- 
politan journalism can be studied first 
hand, 31 are in cities where the 
smaller daily papers can be studied 
under normal conditions, and 15 are 
in cities where the weekly newspaper 
and the four to sixteen page dailies 
may be studied in their relation to 
the community. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

The 18 schools reporting member- 
ship in the Association of American 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism may be regarded as Class A 
schools. Some of the schools which 
are not members of the association 
should not be considered inferior be- 
cause of their failure to seek election. 
Not all of them should be listed as be- 
ing in a class below that of the mem- 
bers of the association. In general 
they should be regarded as institu- 
tions of high character offering ac- 
ceptable professional instruction in 
journalism. Whether or not they may 
be acceptable as members of the asso- 
ciation has been left for the Council 
on Education for Journalism to de- 
termine. The Council will act upon 
applications for admission to the As- 
sociation of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and will 
recognize those schools meeting a high 
standard. Definite rating in Class A, 
B, and C groups as a means of dis- 
tinguishing the first class schools of 
journalism from all others will be un- 
dertaken at a later date. 

The length of term is based on the 
half-year or quarter-year system. 
Under the semester system, which 
prevails in 46 of the schools listed, a 
32 week year is the standard. This 
is the same length of year as that in 
the Class A medical colleges and law 
schools. Under the quarter system a 
different condition prevails but it is 
one that requires the same number of 
weeks of regular study before gradu- 
ation. Ninety-nine percent of the 
graduates of all schools listed are in 
resident attendance for the full four 
years or more. 

TUITION AND OTHER FEES 

Tuition in schools and colleges of 
journalism is the same as that for at- 
tendance at the university generally, 
no extra fee being assessed for en- 
rollment in the professional school. 
Fees of from two to five dollars a se- 
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mester are charged in certain institu- 
tions for use of laboratory equipment 
and supplies in such courses as re- 
porting and editing. In certain re- 
quired courses in science and in cer- 
tain work such as military training 
regular fees and deposits are requir- 
ed of all students. Journalism stu- 
dents registering in such departments 
pay these fees and deposits. Tui- 
tion, matriculation, laboratory and 
graduation fees for journalism stu- 
dents are practically the same as 
those for students in the liberal arts 
college. 
COLLEGES BY STATES 
Indiana and Texas have the larg- 
est number of schools of journalism, 
each one having four. States with 
three schools of journalism are Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Iowa, and New York. 
Two schools are located in Georgia, 
Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Distribution of schools 
of journalism in comparison with dis- 
tribution of colleges of medicine is 
shown in the following table. 
TABLE No. 2 DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
Medical Journalism 


1 0 
0 0 
3 3 
1 1 
........... 1 0 
0 0 
Dist. Columbia  __----- 3 0 
0 0 
2 2 
0 0 
See 4 3 
eee 1 4 
1 1 
1 0 
0 0 
2 0 
Massachusetts 3 1 
2 2 
1 0 
3 1 
ER 0 1 
2 1 
0 1 
New Hampshire ------ 1 0 


New Jersey -.-------- 0 1 
New Mexico -.-------- 0 0 
8 3 
North Carolina —_----- 2 1 
North Dakota --------. 1 1 
4 2 
1 1 
1 1 
Pennsylvania 6 1 
Rhode Island ~_------- 0 0 
South Carolina 1 
South Dakota -------- 1 1 
3 1 
2 4 
1 0 
1 0 
2 2 
Washington —-_-------- 0 1 
West Virginia  _------ 1 2 
2 2 
0 0 


This tabulation, which is based on the 
report of Class A schools of medicine 
and the present list of schools of Jour- 
nalism shows that there are 12 states 
without Class A schools of medicine and 
17 states without good schools of jour- 
nalism. The states without good schools 
of medicine, according to the Council on 
Medical Education, are Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Washington, and Wyoming. The 
states without good schools of journalism 
are Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Utah, Wyoming. 
An analysis of the difference between 
these two lists shows the tendency which 
will be followed in the development of 
schools of journalism. The states with 
schools of medicine but without schools 
of journalism are Alabama, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, New Hampsiire, Ver- 
mont, Utah. These states will be among 
the first to join the ranks of those in the 
present list with schools of journalism. In 
fact, a beginning has already been made 
at institutions in Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, and Utah. 


EQuIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 
The following institutions have 
buildings specially contructed and 
equipped to house the school of jour- 
nalism: Columbia, Missouri, Oregon 
Ohio State, and Georgia. Buildings 
which have been remodelled in part 
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to meet the needs of the school of 
journalism are in use at the other 
institutions. Equipment regularly 
includes a city room equipped with 
typewriters, universal and other types 
of copy desks, and regulation furni- 
ture and materials of an editorial 
office; a journalism reading room 
equipped with files containing cur- 
rent issues of leading newspapers, 
general and professional magazines ; 
a stock of reference books and books 
dealing with journalism; access to a 
large, well ordered university li- 
brary; a reference room or morgue, 
class rooms and offices. In close con- 
nection with the schools are main- 
tained the offices and laboratories of 
the student publications. In cases 
where the school of journalism does 
not own or supervise the use of the 
equipment used in preparing the stu- 
dent publications, the journalism 
students use the publication property 
in connection with informal work of 
a practical kind such as gathering 
news for the student daily. Labora- 
tory equipment and buildings which 
are the particular property of the 
schools of journalism vary in value 
from $10,000 to $200,000. Schools 
caring for a small student body and 
preparing students for the weekly 
and small daily field can work satis- 
factorily with equipment valued at 
from $10,000 to $20,000. Where the 
needs include a journalism building, 
the value of the building must be 
added to that of the equipment. The 
schools preparing students for the 
large daily and all other forms of 
journalism find it to their advantage 
to have more equipment and mate- 
rials than are represented by the 
minimum sum named. 

TYPE oF ScHOOL ORGANIZATION 

In the present list are institutions 
organized as distinct schools or col- 
leges of journalism existing as inde- 
pendent units within or without the 
college of liberal arts; institutions 


with work organized as a separate de- 
partment of journalism not connected 
with any other subject and offering 
a curriculum or course in journalism 
leading to a degree; institutions with 
the work organized as a separate de- 
partment but permitting only a minor 
in journalism and not offering espe- 
cially arranged curricula or courses 
in journalism ; and institutions where 
the work is still part of the English 
department. In the two latter groups 
the students achieve the major in 
journalism by taking more work than 
that which is required. Combination 
majors are offered in the departments 
in which journalism is a part of Eng- 
lish and in some eases special four- 
year programs of suggested studies 
for journalism are outlined in the 
university announcements. 
TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 

Approximately 430 persons are 
teaching journalism in the colleges 
and universities of the United States, 
according to a survey made in June, 
1927. Of this number 200 are teach- 
ing in the professional schools listed 
in this report and the others are of- 
fering a limited amount of work in 
other universities and colleges. This 
number includes those who are teach- 
ing full and part time in journalism 
whether or not they teach another 
subject or devote part of their time to 
study or other lines of work. 

The preparation of these teachers 
for the teaching of journalism may 
be judged from the following facts 
which are based on a study of the 
who’s who information compiled for 
the 1926-27 directory of teachers of 
journalism. In the _ professional 
schools the average length of news- 
paper practice of the teacher of jour- 
nalism is six years; the minimum is 
four years for persons in charge of 
classes. The average length of teach- 
ing experience is eight years ; the min- 
imum is four years for teachers in 
charge of classes ; the average amount 
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of graduate study done in a recog- 
nized graduate division is a year and 
a half; the minimum is posssession of 
the bachelor’s degree and no gradu- 
ate work. Twenty teachers have had 
more than ten years in regular news- 
paper work, 31 have taught more than 
ten years, 9 have earned Ph.D de- 
grees, five have honorary doctor’s de- 
grees in letters, literature or laws, 
and 17 have the master’s degree. 
Sixty are enrolled in the graduate 
schools for part time work for credit 
toward advanced degrees. 

In the non-professional schools the 
average length of newspaper experi- 
ence represented by the full and 
part-time teachers is less than six 
months; the minimum is a total lack 
of newspaper experience of a practi- 
cal pay-envelope kind; the average 
length of teaching experience with 
classes in journalism is less than two 
years; the minimum is no experience 
in teaching classes in journalism ; the 
average amount of graduate work is 
about six months; the minimum is 
no graduate work and in a few cases 
persons are teaching who do not hold 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Comparing the record of the 
teachers in the professional schools 
with that of their colleagues in the 
same institutions it is clear that the 
former have seniority and experience 
rights which represent more prepara- 
tion for their specialty than is re- 
quired in the same teaching ranks in 
other departments. What the personal 
characteristics of the teachers may be 
cannot be measured by a study of the 
records but a teacher of journalism 
with five years teaching experience 
and five years newspaper experience 
has ten years of experience, each one 
of which should be given an academic 
or professional recognition. 

A study of the ranks of the faculty 
members in the different schools indi- 
eates that journalism faculties are 


being recruited from the lower ranks 
and from the groups with a minimum 
of experience. This is in exact con- 
trast with the policy of schools of law 
in which a Class A school will have 
four or five full professors on its 
staff. A school of journalism fre- 
quently is composed of one full pro- 
fessor and two or three instructors, 
not one of whom receives more than 
$2500 a year. That there must be a 
difference in the results produced by 
the school that can pay for big men 
and the school that can not is a mat- 
ter that will suggest itself to the 
reader. 

This difference in status and pay 
is probably at the bottom of another 
difficulty which shows up in the ree- 
ords of the schools. The teachers 
have a general knowledge of jour- 
nalism which is sufficient for their 
purposes but they do not have a spe- 
cial knowledge that would make them 
masters of one subject or class. In 
the smaller schools they must spread 
their attention over the large field 
and offer work in all divisions of it, 
and in the large school they are 
tempted out of the teaching profes- 
sion as soon as they have mastered a 
particular phase of the subject. Ina 
sense they are prevented from mak- 
ing rapid headway in a specialty by 
the large amount of extra-curricular 
work that falls on their shoulders. 
Executive duties in connection with 
conventions, publications, organiza- 
tions, and administration tend to 
draw the teacher away from the work 
of research and scholarship which are 
a part of the development of a spe- 
cialty. And yet, the executive work 
must be carried on if the benefit it 
represents is to-continue. 

A need for active duty on the part 
of teachers of journalism is to be 
noted. The situation in the profes- 
sional school is somewhat akin to that 
of the regular army officers assigned 
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as commandants to the student offi- 
cers training corps in the universi- 
ties. An officer who has been on duty 
as an instructor in a college or uni- 
versity for a period of four years is 
reassigned to active duty no matter 
how successful his work may have 
been as a teacher. The theory behind 
this practice is a sound one. It as- 
sumes that the officer in question has 
been away from the regular field of 
army activity for so long a period 
that he ean not longer be regarded as 
a man familiar with current practice 
and discipline. The teacher of jour- 
nalism who has been away from the 
routine practice of newspaper and 
magazine work for a period of four 
years is similarly out of touch with 
many things that would make him a 
more valuable teacher. A policy on 
the part of teachers in the profes- 
sional schools of spending one vaca- 
tion out of every four in active prac- 
tice would be desirable as would also 
the use of semester and year leaves 
in active practice. The proper bal- 
ance between graduate study and 
further practice should provide for 
work of both kinds. 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Under the general heading of ex- 
tension activities may be listed the 
courses for high school teachers, sum- 
mer session courses, state press con- 
ventions, speeches by members of the 
journalism faeulty, professional pub- 
lication work, writing and editing of 
books on journalism, field work 
among newspapers of the state, high 
school and college editors conven- 
tions, extension courses in journalism, 
and journalism tours in America and 
abroad. 

During the past year and the past 
summer session eight schools offered 
courses in the teaching of journalism 
designed for high school and college 
teachers. 

Members of journalism faculties in 


twenty-one states took part in the 
state conventions of newspapermen, 
either by assisting with the arrange- 
ments or by appearing on the pro- 
grams. Eight of them took part as 
officers or members of standing com- 
mittees. More than 200 addresses in- 
terpreting journalism in some form 
were delivered in various places. The 
addresses were made before editors, 
advertising clubs, national press 
groups, librarians, meetings of the 
general faculty, convocations, doctors, 
ministers, high school students, the 
?an American Press Congress, the 
general public, and other groups. 

Teachers in the professional schools 
published books on the country news- 
paper, the history of journalism, edi- 
torial writing, and other subjects dur- 
ing the year and edited and con- 
ducted departments for six profes- 
sional publications. They wrote ap- 
proximately 400 articles of a profes- 
sional character for publication. 

Field work among the newspapers 
of the state was undertaken at one or 
two points where it had been re- 
quested by the state press association. 
In other places the field secretary of 
the association carried on work of this 
kind. 

Twenty high school press associa- 
tions with a membership of 4,000 stu- 
dents were administered by faculty 
members and students in the profes- 
sional schools., Each one of these as- 
sociations has a convention at the 
school of journalism each year, con- 
ducts contests among the member 
publications, and publishes a month- 
ly house organ. 

Extension courses in two or three 
subjects of a journalistic character 
were offered by three or four univer- 
sities. They were not directly related 
to the professional schools. 

Three journalism tours were orgati- 
ized during the past summer with a 
trip and study as their object. Two 
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of them were early summer tours and 
one of them was a late summer tour. 
Teachers from the professional schools 
had charge of the instruction in jour- 
nalism and certain details of organ- 
ization. 

Success OF JOURNALISM GRADUATES 

Comparison of the records of the 
alumni of schools of journalism and 
miscellaneous institutions offering 
scattered instruction in journalism 
subjects—or no instruction at all— 
shows that graduates of the highly de- 
veloped schools of journalism are the 
best investment from the standpoint 
of the newspapers and the best in- 
vestment from the standpoint of the 
miscellanous forms of journalism out- 
side the newspapers. 

Table No. 3 will indicate the dif- 
ference in the value to newspapers, 
and to other forms of journalism, of 
graduates of various systems of in- 
struction in preparation for journa- 
lism. It is based on a study of the 
present occupation of graduates of 
four systems and represents the re- 
turns on 960 questionnaires. The 
total number of answers on which the 
figures are based was 400. Column 
1 represents the record of graduates 
of an institution in which students 
were allowed to elect some courses in 
journalism but were not registered in 
a professional curriculum. Students 
who took three or more classes in 
journalism are included in _ this 
column with the figures on their pres- 
ent occupation indicating whether or 
not they are in newspaper work, some 
other form of journalism, or are out 
of journalism altogether within five 


TABLE No. 3. 


Occupation 
On newspapers 


Miscellaneous journalism 


Out of journalism 


years after graduation ; column 2 rep. 
resents the figures for an institution 
which permitted students to register 
in a suggested curriculum in journa- 
lism and which offered a major in 
journalism within the department of 
English ; column No. 3 represents an 
institution which has a school of jour. 
nalism and offers the degree of bach- 
elor of literature and master of litera- 
ture in journalism; column 4 repre. 
sents a school of journalism which of- 
fers the degree of bachelor of journa- 
lism. All refer to occupations within 
five years after graduation. 

These figures were checked against 
the return from a larger number of 
cases based on 1400 questionnaires and 
including 648 answers. The returns on 
this larger number of cases supported the 
figures. They were then checked against 
the record of a college where journalism 
was taught as a part of English composi- 
tion by the publicity director of the in- 
stitution, an experienced newspaperman 
with an interest in preparing students 
for journalism. The returns on graduates 
of this man’s system of preparation for 
the profession showed that 18 out of 350 
had tried newspaper work and that 79 
had tried other forms of journalism. No 
record indicated that a single student 
lasted more than four years in journa- 
lism under his system. Even the per- 
centage of those that tried it for a brief 
period was .070 for newspapers and .340 
for miscellaneous forms of journalistic 
and publication work, a mark so low as 
to be negligible in terms of benefit to the 
profession and efficiency for the system. 
Few of those who tried journalism under 
this system of preparation, reached a 
point where they were worth $30 or 
more a week as employees and, there 
fore, few of them reached a point where 
they could be depended on to do work 
of professional grade. By contrast, the 
graduates of professional schools will be 
found to have a record of efficiency as 


Occupation by percent (based on several thousand cases) 


On newspapers 


Miscellaneous journalism 


Out of journalism 


EFFICIENCY 
Misc. Course School School 
—— 12 1 58 63 
31 43 30 29 
salma 57 26 12 08 
-420 .560 .600 
310 .430 .350 310 
560 .180 .090 .090 
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close to 100 as that of the school re- 
ferred to is close to 0. 


The “curriculum in journalism” and 
the “division” of an older department 
represents a mid-point in the development 
of the professional school. Their effi- 
ciency will be found to be from 10 to 20 
percent less than that of the school of 
journalism in serving the profession gen- 
erally and from 15 to 20 percent lower in 
serving the newspapers. 


The number of college graduates 
now practicing journalism in the 
United States is approximately 10,- 
000. Of this number about 2,000 are 
women. The 10,000 represent a con- 
siderable number of the 900 colleges 
and universities in this country but 
more than half of the number have 
studied journalism at the 54 schools 
in the list that accompanies this 
study. 


NoN-PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 


Courses of a journalistic character 
in the small universities, the colleges 
and junior colleges, and the normal 
schools are organized as courses to 
motivate the writing of better Eng- 
lish, courses of a service type to fami- 
liarize students with elementary tech- 
nical problems of editing the school 
newspaper and other school publica- 
tions, courses to give students of va- 
rious departments an understanding 
of publicity, courses to give general 
students a better understanding of 


the newspaper and the press, and 
courses of a pre-vocational character 
designed to prepare journalism stu- 
dents to take their junior and senior 
years at a regular school of journa- 
lism. In a number of normal schools, 
courses in the teaching of journalism 
with emphasis on the preparation of 
teachers for duty as advisors of high 
school publications and the teaching 
of journalistic writing are included. 
The number of institutions offering 
one or more courses of the types men- 
tioned, which may be ealled the non- 
professional, is 230. The total num- 
ber of universities, colleges, and nor- 
mal schools is approximately 900, so 
that the number offering either pro- 
fessional or non-professional instrue- 
tion in journalism is one-fourth of the 
total number. This group, for the 
greater part, is composed of the 
larger institutions. 

JOURNALISM IN THE HiGH ScHOOL 

Some 14,000 high school publica- 
tions, and 300 courses in journalistic 
writing exist in high schools. The 
high school publications are more 
creditable from a journalistic and 
literary point of view than were the 
college papers of earlier days in many 
eases. The courses offered in high 
school are generally given in addition 
to the regular work in English and 
not in place of it. 


Opportunities for Research in Journalism 
BY DR. P. I. REED 


What is Research ? 

RIGINAL research by persons of 

wholesome curiosity or serious 
purpose seems to denote a variety of 
activity and productivity in the 
minds of different people. For in- 
stance, I once heard of a classical 
candidate for the Ph.D. degree who 
made his contribution to existing 
knowledge by determining the fre- 


quency and nature of the caesura 
pause in some celebrated Latin poem 
such as Virgil’s ‘‘Aeneid.’’ I have 
read of a patient German scholar 
who spent much of his life trying to 
restore certain missing lines from a 
classical masterpiece, and when he 
finally succeeded in doing it he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘That is my work. I have 
accomplished my great purpose in 
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life and am ready to die.’’ I can 
even imagine a journalistic research 
student, wishing to acquire a style 
that is, ‘‘familiar but not coarse, ele- 
gant but not ostentatious,’’ giving 
his days and nights, not to Addison, 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson advised in his 
‘*Lives of the Poets,’’ but to Horace 
Greeley or Samuel Bowles or ‘‘Marse 
Henry’’ Watterson. 

On the contrary, a respectable sub- 
ject for a doctoral dissertation for a 
journalism graduate might be: ‘‘The 
Relationship Between the American 
Press and American Politics From 
1812 to 1860,’’ in which an effort 
would be made to show whether the 
growing nation made the press of the 
day, or the press the nation. Surely 
it would be worth while to solve that 
problem—more worth while for the 
investigator and his readers—than it 
would be to ecaleulate, by internal 
evidence, how frequently Charles A. 
Dana allowed some subordinate to 
use his editorial columns, or how often 
Mr. Dana himself employed rhyth- 
mical prose or found it strategic and 
persuasive to ask rhetorical ques- 
tions. 


One of my own graduate advisers 
was strongly of the opinion that it 
made little difference what subject 
one chose for graduate research so 
long as it required long, extensive 
reading and equally long hard, sys- 
tematie thinking. The doing of it, 
not what one accomplishes, is the 
thing that really counts, he believed. 
Another scholar whose judgments I 
learned to respect years ago also ex- 
pressed himself this way on an inter- 
esting occasion: One of his academic 
confreres had just received his doc- 
tor’s degree and had a thousand cop- 
ies of his dissertation printed. These 
books were stored in one of the col- 
lege buildings which accidentally 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 
Several were lamenting: ‘‘Too bad 
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that Professor Braxton’s doctoral 
theses were destroyed ; all his years of 
work gone up in smoke.’’ But to 
this the wise old professor calmly re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, I suppose it didn’t mat- 
ter much. He had got out of it about 
all the good it would ever do him or 
anyone else.’’ 

So it is not altogether a foolish 
question to ask what research really 
is. Personally, however, my con- 
science is yet too unseared to en- 
courage or allow students to spend 
their time, energy and money on a 
mere game of what seems to me schol- 
astie tiddly-winks. If the problem 
of investigation will not yield some 
practical advantage to the doer and 
to those he lives among, and for, it 
would then seem to be of questionable 
value. I always liked President 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s point of 
view: Scholarship? Yes, but that 
scholarship intimately tied up with 
service. I find it hard to regard the 
possibilities of research as falling into 
the category of opportunities for re- 
search unless they promise something 
worth having. If I am too practical, 
then dismiss me as a belated disciple 
of Benjamin Franklin or one who has 
been benighted by John Dewey and 
other pragmatists. 


CURRENT RESEARCH AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

Recently I had occasion to make 
something of a survey of the journal- 
istie research activities at several of 
the leading American universities. 
Their fields of study fall roughly into 
the following classes : 

1. Research concerned with jour- 
nalistie styles of expression and 
methods of subject-matter presenta- 
tion. 

2. Research concerned with editor- 
ial and news policies. 

3. Research concerned with critical 
writing in relation to the press. 
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4. Research concerned 
nalism ethies. 

5. Research concerned with news- 
paper business administration. 

6. Research concerned with Amer- 
ican history and politics as related 
to the press. 

7. Research concerned with Amer- 
iean social conditions as related to 
the press. 

8. Research concerned with Amer- 
ican industry and commerce as re- 
lated to the press. 

9, Research concerned with the 
American legal system and its re- 
lation to the press. 

10. Research concerned with Amer- 
ican thought and ideals as related to 
the press. 

Such a range of subjects, you will 
observe, covers modern life as thor- 
oughly and broadly as the A. P., say, 
covers the news of the world. If any- 
thing has been omitted, I am now ur- 
gently inviting you to tell me. Such 
a program ealls for all the aceumu- 
lated information and wisdom of the 
ages if the task is to be ecreditably 
and satisfactorily performed. It is 
a challenge that has never been sur- 
passed—perhaps never equaled—by 
the scholarly activities of any other 
profession. It all points to what 
many of us sincerely believe that of 
all the learned professions none is so 
comprehensive and far-reaching as 
the profession of journalism. The 
lawyer, the physician, the engineer, 
even the preacher, are in an eddy of 
the great stream of life as compared 
with those who make and control the 
newspapers and magazines of the 
world. Louis XIV of France said, ‘‘I 
am the state.”” Much more truth- 
fully and, I hope, less conceitedly 
the practitioners of journalism might 
say, ‘‘We are—if not the world of 
today—at least, the chief index by 
which the measure of the world is 
taken.’’ 


with jour- 


1. Under the first class—research 
concerned with journalistic style 
and methods of subject-matter pres- 
entation—fall an almost infinite vari- 
ety of studies. For example, a dis- 
tinguished teacher of journalism at 
Columbia University a short time ago 
called attention to the fact that more 
and more journalism and literature 
are merging. He mentioned that 
Russel Owen’s account of Lindbergh’s 
departure on his trans-Atlantic flight 
as published in the New York Times 
was not only a newspaper story but 
excellent literature as well. He went 
on to say that this is the tendency of 
the best of the metropolitan papers ; 
that stories of every character are bet- 
ter written than at any period of the 
past and that they afford the man 
with literary ability an inviting me- 
dium of expression. Twenty years 
ago I knew of a college president who 
refused to have a Sunday paper deliv- 
ered at his home for he regarded it 
as a messenger of the devil. In fact, 
the Sunday paper of twenty years 
ago often did have a good deal of the 
devilish about it. Perhaps several of 
the Sunday papers of today have. 
And yet many of our Sunday editions 
have so elevated their standards that 
in every respect they are the equal of 
Harper’s or the Atlantic. You are 
all familiar with the vituperative 
character of the editorials of a gen- 
eration ago. Since then the Amer- 
ican editors have become more cul- 
tured. They have learned better 
manners. The mud-slinging of the 
not-so-distant past has given way to 
interpretations and campaigns that 
are elegant in both thought and form. 
Scores of master’s and doctor’s theses 
would be written on such subjects 
as— 

Fifty Years of Refinement in 

American Editorials. 

The Development of the Im- 
personal News Style. 
A Comparative Study of Edi- 
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torial Writing in the Golden Age 

and the Twentieth Century. 

Three Stages of Development 
in the American News Style. 

The News Headline as an In- 
dex to the American Tempera- 
ment. 

A Quarter-Century of Pictures 
in American Newspapers. 

2. Under the second class—research 
concerned with editorial and news 
policies—an equally large number of 
highways of investigation offer their 
enticing blazed trails. What could 
a good research student not do with 
such subjects as these ? 

The Growth and Function of 
the Reporter-Editorial. 

Contrast Between the Editor- 
ial for the Semi-Educated and 
the Educated. 

The Rise of the Opinion-Mak- 
ing Correspondent. 

Popular Entertainment as a 
Prime Newspaper Function. 

Sensationalism as a Sign of 
American Progress. 

The Great Shift from Political 
to Economie News Content. 

3. The third class discloses many 
an investigational vista to the alert 
imagination. Ponder on these sub- 
jects: 

The Rise of Book, Dramatic 
and Art Reviewing in America. 

The Relation Between Review- 
ing and Publication Enter- 
prises. 

The Critic as the Promoter of 
American Culture. 

4. From this it is an easy transi- 
tion to the fourth class—research 
concerned with journalistic ethics. 
The critic and reviewer have respon- 
sibilities here. Have erities actually 
become better or worse? Have they 
too often yielded to the contamina- 
tion of the publishing interests ? What 
has too often motivated the reviews 
by which the great reading public 


has been asked to form its opinions 
about books and theaters and art ex- 
hibitions? Has the ecritie as a rule 
aspired to elevate the tastes and artis. 
tie judgments of a state’s citizenship, 
or has he been a party to a grand 
collusion with producers, manufae- 
turers and promoters who regard the 
green rectangular note as_ having 
more pleasing lines, and the massive 
white coin as having more graceful 
curves, than any art object America 
has thus far produced? I am not 
sure, but I have a feeling that in jour- 
nalistic research in the realm of re- 
viewers, ethics might disclose the 
truth. 

Of course it is a commonplace to 
say that the ethics of the press gravi- 
tates around what to print and what 
not to print. Scores of interesting and 
valuable theses could be written 
which would undertake to show how 
different types of newspapers in dif- 
ferent periods of American history 
had wrestled with this perplexity. 
Can you not see the possibilities of 
such subjects as the following? 


News Distortions and Suppres- 
sions in Times of National Peril. 
The American Method of Re- 
porting News of Anti-Social 

Acts. 

Class-Consciousness and 

American Press. 

Big Business in Journalism— 

a Menace or a Myth? 

Suppression as a Community 

Obligation. 

5. That class of research that is de- 
voted to more efficient newspaper 
business administration is not to be 
taken lightly. Everywhere there is 
a demand for better newspapers— 
better written and better printed. 
That means increased production 
costs, and to meet these costs and at 
the same time make a fair profit the 
leaks of business have to be stopped. 
So we find everywhere various kinds 
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of newspaper mergers, combinations 
and consolidations. Today as never 
before the newspaper is holding its 
head up among the significant busi- 
ness enterprises of the community, 
just as it is taking its place among 
the leading professions of the com- 
munity. And this is all as it should 
be. The moral and occupational 
breakdowns of individuals often re- 
sult from a lack of personal funds, 
and in almost the same way news- 
papers are of high or low repute ac- 
cording to the financial strength of 
the business office. It’s easy to be 
upright and noble when you have 
food, shelter, clothing and money in 
your pocket, but it’s hard to be up- 
right and noble when you are hungry, 
homeless, ragged and penniless. So 
it would seem to be altogether worthy 
to have research concerned with such 
subjects as— 


Circulation as a Benefit or a 
Burden. 

Cireulation Systems of Small 
American Dailies. 

Advertising Credits and Col- 
lections. 

The Rise of Art in American 
Advertising. 

Journalistic Strategy to Get 
the Reader to Read Advertise- 


ments. 


6. The press in its relation to his- 
tory and politics is a variable factor. 
It has been but a few years since a 
New York mayor was repeatedly 
elected in the face of the united op- 
position of the so-called great news- 
papers of the metropolis. I know 
communities in West Virginia that 
have been as surely reared by the 
country weekly of the past forty 
years as a successful parent brings up 
a child. I know other communities 
in which the daily issue of the com- 
munity newspaper affects the com- 
munity about as much as the nightly 
appearance of lightning bugs on a 


summer evening. When does the 
press become the shaper and guar- 
dian of community welfare? When 
does it not? Journalistic research 
ought to solve the problem. 


I am inclined to think that when 
Professor Bleyer of Wisconsin wrote 
his recent ‘‘History of American 
Journalism’’ he came across dozens 
of matters that American scholars 
ought to have investigated but up to 
the present have not. We are a 
peculiar people in many respects. We 
often feel that nothing in America is 
worthy of the research of the aspiring 
doctor, and so thesis after thesis is 
turned out on European history, liter- 
ature, philosophy, philology, ete. I 
beg of you when you begin thinking 
about a suitable subject for journal- 
istic investigation to take the intel- 
lectual by-ways and highways of 


American life and institutions. It 
will be much more interesting, much 


more important, and much more val- 
uable to you as an individual. 

7-8. A leading professor of sociology 
told me recently that all sociological 
progress and the understanding and 
correction of vicious social conditions 
had a constant connection with Amer- 
ican newspapers. If that is true, 
think of the numerous subjects of in- 
vestigation that a sociologist might 
suggest to the advanced student of 
journalism. Stock markets and many 
of the financial problems of the na- 
tion, past and present, are perman- 
ently wedded to the newspapers and 
magazines. If you are interested in 
these studies, go to your professors 
and leaders in economies for a sig- 
nificant research problem. 


9. There is no more vital and 
threatening issue before the editors 
and publishers of this country than 
the manner in which judges and 
lawyers are today, more than ever be- 
fore perhaps—at least within the 
past century—aspiring to set up in 
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this nation a super-censorship of 
opinion. To be sure, the press has 
not always behaved properly. Chi- 
eago’s distinguished criminal lawyer, 
Mr. Clarence Darrow, has com- 
mented on the interference with jus- 
tice that the city dailies are often 
guilty of, by assuming the right to 
try criminals in the pages of their 
publications rather than let the reg- 
ularly established courts, attend to 
this in the traditional manner. It 
would be interesting to have a dis- 
sertation that set forth truthfully to 
what extent this condition prevails, 
when it began, what is responsible 
for it, and so on. On the contrary, 
there are not a few judges—particu- 
larly the ‘‘little fellows’’—who are 
on every hand making use of the 
device of citing for contempt of 
court any editor who has the sharp 
analytical foresight to pierce the pet- 
tiness and corruption of occasional 
courts and then tell the body politic 
about it. While an early amendment 
to the federal constitution guarantees 
the freedom of the press, and while 
the United States Supreme Court has 
upheld the true meaning and spirit 
of this amendment, there are thou- 
sands of minor judges in this country 
that are ambitious to be the civil and 
political ezars of their states and 
neighborhoods. This situation offers 
much opportunity for investigation, 
and it is a matter of inestimable sig- 
nificance to the future, not only of the 
American press but of, the country 
as a whole. 

10. One of our leading schools of 
journalism offers a course for grad- 
uates in this field: ‘‘The Newspaper 
as a Force in Human Progress.’’ It 
gives attention to ‘‘the newspaper 
in its relation to democracy and 
makes a study of the outstanding 
figures in journalism.’’ There are 
doubtless a thousand problems right 
now for investigation in this connec- 
tion. During the late World War it 


was asserted that if the people of 
Europe had had the type of news. 
paper that the people of America 
were accustomed to reading, there 
would have been no war. That may 
have been but a shrewd observation, 
But if it has truth—as it doubtless 
has—would it not be profitable to 
have a series of studies made that 
would reveal the function of the press 
in assisting mankind in throwing off 
its weighty shackles of the centuries! 
Here is a challenge for the future 
journalist who prides himself in be- 
ing a citizen of the nation or of the 
world, rather than a humble news. 
paper man or woman of the hills or 
the prairies. 

‘*What are the opportunities ?’’ you 
asked. Of the thousands of such op- 
portunities I have sketched only a 
fraction of one percent. Perhaps 
none of us has grasped the full ex- 
panse of this relatively new field. 
But my judgment is that such oppor- 
tunities are not surpassed by any 
other branch of human learning. I[ 
am told that the professors of ro- 
mance languages are having difficulty 
in finding a suitable subject for their 
ambitious doctoral candidates, and 
so they often set them to work on a 
sort of ‘‘pea shelling’’ task, or on 
a re-inspection of the husks that 
earlier investigators cast aside in 
dealing with the mature ears of grain. 
But after all, how can it be other 
than a piece of work of questionable 
return if one has nothing to do but 
attempt to salvage the few sound 
grains left on the graduate school 
‘*nubbins.”’ 

As I see it, journalistic research 
for many years to come will be far 
above the ‘‘nubbins’’ level. The 


United States—and the world as 
well—is just beginning to glimpse 
what educated newspaper and maga- 
zine workers may and will mean in 
the progress and expansion and re- 
finement of America. 
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Editorial 


The Educational Report 

For the third time the BuLLETIN publishes, in this number, statistics re- 
garding journalistic education in the United States. The first attempt at a sur- 
vey of conditions was made in the issue of June, 1925, when a report of the 
number of seniors in the schools of journalism, together with their names and 
addresses, was printed. The list was printed in full as a means of giving 
authority to statistics which might appear at a later date. The report showed 
that the schools were then, June, 1925, graduating 500 or more students. The 
second report appeared in November, 1926. 

The real progress made in education for journalism during recent years 
can be appreciated only by the very few persons who were familiar with con- 
ditions in the schools throughout the country ten years ago. The progress, 
indeed, has passed the highest expectation of those who have taken part in 
the work of improvement. 


Beginning of the Development 

Prior to 1910 it was generally known that conditions in education for 
journalism were bad, and that few journalism schools were equipped to pro- 
vide a comprehensive education for the profession. At that time there were 
only four departments or schools of journalism in the country. Missouri had 
a school of journalism offering the degree of bachelor of journalism; Wis- 
consin had a program of studies known as Courses in Journalism which in- 
cluded instruction in reporting, editing, history and principles of journalism ; 
New York University had just opened a department of journalism ; in the far 
west a department was engaged in its first year of work at the University of 
Washington. Other institutions offering one or more classes in journalism 
included Ohio, Nebraska, Cornell, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Bessie Tift, DePauw, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. Little recognition was given the work by the uni- 
versities of which the instruction was a part, or by the profession for which 
students were trying to prepare. Schools had been approved in theory by a 
number of educators such as President Charles Elliot of Harvard, President 
Andrew D. White of Cornell, and General Robert E. Lee, president of what 
has since become Washington and Lee University, and by such newspapermen 
as Whitelaw Reid and Joseph Pulitzer, but little headway had been made with 
the actual work of the professional course and that headway was confined to a 
very small number of institutions. 

The one school of journalism and the three departments of journalism 
which existed in 1910 were producing fewer than 25 graduates a year and the 
list of institutions which gave one or more classes was producing not more 
than 20 alumni who took up journalism. At that time there were no national 
organizations of teachers of journalism, no organization of schools and depart- 
ments, and no publication of any sort designed for teachers of journalism. 


Progress from 1910 to 1920 

With this small beginning, and with a professional alumni body of less 
than 200 interested in the upbuilding of the professional school after experi- 
ence in the study of journalism as a university subject, the instruction entered 
a period of adjustment and ae oe overcame many of the flaws in 
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the pioneer systems and brought distribution of professional instruction in 
journalism on a national seale. During the period ending in 1920, twenty. 
eight of the present list of schools were offering the equivalent of a major in 
journalism or more. They were graduating approximately 300 students 
year and had a total enrollment in all classes of about 2,000 students. 

The period of participation by the United States in the World War was 
one of trial and transition for the school. The experience of the public with 
the power of the press during this period and the return of mature students 
to schools of journalism after the war, were factors in giving a new dignity 
to the professional work. , 

During the period 1910 to 1920 the growth of schools of journalism may 
be indicated by the following table which shows the number of schools, depart- 
ments, and professional four-year courses in order of establishment. 


Table of Growth 
Year No. ‘‘Schools’’ Members AASDJ 


1910 4 0 
1911 7 0 
1912 10 0 
1913 11 0 
1914 15 0 
1915 19 0 
1916 19 5 
1917 24 7 
1918 26 9 
1919 28 10 
1920 28 10 


In 1920 professional instruction in journalism had passed through the 
experimental stage and had won the confidence of the press and the public. 
But there was little standardization in the various courses, no attempt at re- 
quiring an ‘‘interneship’’ period before graduation, and no general acceptance 
by the 28 schools of a minimum prescription of journalism or general studies. 
In general, the cultural and disciplinary studies required for the bachelor of 
arts degree were adopted by schools of journalism as a temporary list and a 
major of from 16 to 30 hours in journalism was required. The difference be- 
tween 16 and 30 hours is so great, however, as to mark a point of disagree- 
ment between the teachers of various schools. One represents one-eighth of a 
four-year program, the other one-fourth. It might be observed here that the 
school requiring 30 hours produced three times as many journalists as the one 
requiring 16 hours, and did so both in actual numbers and in percentage of 
total number of graduates. 

The idea had erystallized by 1920 that a four year course in preparation 
for journalism was a mere step toward the school of the future and that the 
school which would ultimately flourish would be one requiring five years work 
for graduation, three of them of a general character and two of them in a 
professional school or college. 


Non-Professional Journalism Courses 
Paralleling the growth of professional courses was the growth of scattered 
courses offered without relation to a program of studies in connection with 
graduation in journalism. In 1912, the year in which the American Confer- 
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ence of Teachers of Journalism was formally organized, Dean Walter Williams 
prepared a report showing that the following institutions were offering in- 
struction in journalism in some form: Beloit College, Universities of Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Columbia, De Pauw, Iowa State College, Universities of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural College, Universities of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Marquette, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, North Dakota, Notre Dame, Ohio State, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, New York, and Southern California. 

In three of these institutions, Marquette, Columbia, and Missouri, in- 
struction in journalism was organized in the form of a professional school and 
in seven others it was a separate department—Oregon, Notre Dame, Kansas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Iowa State, and Kansas State. This report was based 
on a list of questions sent to 200 colleges and universities. Following this 
meeting, which was held at Chicago, November 30, 1912, James Melvin Lee 
issued a postseript to the association news letter giving a list of teachers of 
journalism. The list included 31 names. The meeting was attended by 18 
teachers. 

In 1916, the year before war conditions disturbed enrollment figures and 
school activity, the professional school had begun to stand out sharply from 
the non-professional institutions. The ten largest professional schools were re- 
ported in December of that year as having the following enrollments: Missouri 
236; Washington 226; Iowa State 199; Wisconsin 178; Kansas 157; Columbia 
151; Michigan 142; Oregon 130; Ohio State 104. These totals, in some cases, 
were figured on the basis of class card enrollments and not on the basis of pro- 
fessional students taking the full list of journalism and general studies, but 
they offer an index to relative size and health at that time. During that year 
12 institutions added instruction in journalism to their list of studies. None 
of the 12 established a professional system of study. 

In 1918 instruction in journalism was being offered in 31 state univer- 
sities, 17 state colleges and schools, and 43 endowed colleges and universities, 
according to a study of catalogues, and a bulletin issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which was prepared by James Melvin Lee. Of these 
institutions 26 were offering the equivalent of a major, or more, in journalism. 
The total number of professional and non-professional groups was 91. 

By 1920 the number of schools offering some form of journalism had in- 
ereased to 131. Of this number 28 were schools now in the list of those offer- 
ing professional courses. 


Period from 1920 to 1927 


The period from 1920 to 1927 has brought the greatest expansion and im- 
provement in the professional programs of study. The list of schools giving 
professional preparation has increased to 54 and the total number has in- 
creased from 230 to Comparison of the status in 1920 and 1927 may be 
made by a study of the statistical report which appears in this issue. The 
tendency to establish distinct schools of journalism is clearly defined and fol- 
lows the policy for development of a standard course which was announced by 
the Council on Education for Journalism in 1924. The general movement is 
toward the five year curriculum with the last two years in a professional school 
of journalism. 
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Higher Requirements and Standards 


The higher requirements and standards which will be attached to the five 
year program cannot be enforced at the present time because of economic and 
social conditions over which journalism faculties exercise no control. The 
highest form of administrative unit practical at this time is the four-year 
course with two years under the direction of the school of journalism. Syeh 
a course may go five or ten credits beyond the regular four years program of 
the 120 or 130 eredit college but it cannot hold the professional students in 
school for five years in large enough numbers to be of value to the profession, 
Students who are able to stay longer than four years are encouraged, under 
this system to take advanced work in the graduate divisions. An exception to 
the above rule may be made in the case of students who seek more than one 
bachelor’s degree. Each year a number of students with the bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science degree enrolls in journalism schools for the purpose of 
obtaining a bachelor’s degree of journalism. The result of such enrollment js 
the possession of a five year university education which includes the pro- 
fessional program of studies. 

The practical standard which is endorsed by the teachers of longest news- 
paper and teaching experience is the professional school or college of jour- 
nalism offering a degree course in journalism, with study, under successful 
journalists, in reporting, copyreading, feature writing, law of the press, adver- 
tising, editorial writing, history of journalism and ethies or principles of jour- 
nalism, and emphasizing study of history, economics, government and politics, 
sociology, natural science, psychology, and philosophy. The type of school 
endorsed is one that has standing as a separate academic unit with a dean, di- 
rector or professor at its head. The statement of principles and standards of 
education in journalism, including general principles and 12 specifle rules for 
the guidance of schools seeking to conform to the principles, was printed in the 
BuL.etin for January 1925. The essential features of the liberal arts educa- 
tion are included in the curriculum of the standard school. 


Summary of Progress Made 

During the past twenty-seven years education for journalism has been 
rescued from the hit and miss system of the newspaper office and placed upon 
a sound professional and disciplinary basis in leading universities of the coun- 
try. Entering upon its professional status as a subject of university study 
nearly 100 years after the professions of law and medicine it has made more 
rapid progress than either one. Tile first chair of medicine was established in 
1785 at the University of Pennsylvania, and the first law school was es- 
tablished at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1784, later to be abandoned and to be 
followed by the first permanent school at Harvard in 1817. The first chair of 
journalism was established in 1869 at Washington Universsity, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, by General Robert E. Lee, then president of the institution. It was 
abandoned several years later and after a number of experiments the Uni- 
versities of Missouri and Wisconsin built up professional systems of study 
which were well developed in 1908, Missouri having the first regularly or- 
ganized school offering the bachelor of journalism degree. At the present time 
there are 73 Class A colleges of medicine in the United States and 46 Class A 
schools of law. According to the present tabulation of journalistic education 
there are 54 schools which are serious contenders for Class A rating. 
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THE NEWSPAPER’S DILEMMA 
Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, January, 1927 


BY EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


HEN Lord Leverhulme died the 
newspapers decided that his 
obituary was worthy of considerable 
space, and quite rightly, too. Lord 
Leverhulme was a picturesque per- 
' sonality with many activities and in- 
terests outside his business. He had a 
knack of securing that kind of free 
publicity which newspapers accord 
those who do the unusual and unex- 
pected thing. He built the model vil- 
lage of Port Sunlight for his work- 
men to live in. He represented Staf- 

' ford House to the nation as a sort 
' of British Carnavalet Museum. He 


eut the head out of the portrait 
Augustus John painted of him. He 


was always good newspaper copy. 
But in a long account, which in some 
cases ran to a column, no mention 
was made of one fact about him that 
would have identified him instantly 
to the greater number of Americans, 
—especially housewives,—and that 
was the fact that he was the manu- 
facturer of Sunlight, Lux, Lifebuoy, 
Rinso, and other humble products 
used in millions of American and 
British homes. To do so would be 
contrary to newspaper ethics. One 
- can imagine with what virtuous sat- 
jisfaction the copy reader drew his 
"blue pencil through the forbidden 
» words. 
' A little later the legal gentlemen 
»in charge of Lord Leverhulme’s es- 
ytate decided to send his collections of 
books, pictures, and furniture to this 
/country to be broken up, because auc- 
Stion prices were higher here than in 
| London. The collections were brought 
Hover, placed on exhibition at the An- 
)derson Galleries, and the newspapers 


I 


devoted considerable space to deserip- 
tions of the hobbies and interests 
upon which Lord Leverhulme had 
spent his money. As a result of the 
publicity given to these sales the Gal- 
leries were thronged for weeks before 
the auctions, and high prices were 
realized. 

This brings up the legitimate query, 
why must some articles of sale be 
confined to paid advertisements, and 
others be given free publicity? Why 
should Lord Leverhulme’s soaps, sold 
for profit in this country, be omitted 
from a news story where the context 
demanded them, while his pictures, 
books, and furniture, sold for profit 
in this country, are given columns of 
free advertising space? Is it that 
articles which are advertised in paid 
space are utterly different in the 
newspaper mind from those not so ad- 
vertised? Is it that soaps and sealing 
waxes come under the head of busi- 
ness, while collections of beds, tables, 
stools, and candlesticks are classified 
as art? Or is it merely that it is 
easy for a copy reader to cross out a 
name and substitute a harmless gen- 
erality, but difficult for an editor to 
determine where legitimate news ends 
and free advertising begins? As the 
customs inspector said: ‘Frogs is 
toads, and toads is insects, which pays 
duty, but cats is poultry, which 
comes in free.’ 

Last year the Widows Dodge decid- 
ed to dispose of their interests in 
their late husbands’ business. Here 
was a story that lent itself to news- 
paper exploitation—a business built 
up in a short time from a small be- 
ginning to colossal proportions 
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around so popular a commodity as a 
low-priced motor car. The newspa- 
pers followed the negotiations with 
liberal space. Few things interest 
the newspaper-reading public more 
than vast sums of money. No sooner 
had the bankers who bought the stock 
received it than they put it on the 
market. Not being in their councils, 
I do not know whether this was part 
of a predetermined programme, or 
whether they were wise enough to 
perceive that the moment was psycho- 
logical. The stock was absorbed by 
the investing public so promptly and 
completely as to draw forth editorial 
exclamations of surprise. Apparently 
it occurred to none of the newspapers 
which commented so naively on the 
popularity of motor securities that it 
was the advertising they gave so gen- 
erously to this particular issue which 
created such a ready and receptive 
market. 

A pathetie incident in advertis- 
ing history appeared on the front 
pages of New York newspapers some 
two years ago. As an indication of 
its news value, it was boxed. It re- 
lated how a skywriter, practising his 
hazardous profession in a Southern 
city, crashed into a tree while making 
a landing and was instantly killed. 
His name was given in full, all the 
attendant circumstances—every de- 
tail but one :— 

‘He was engaged’, said the ac- 
count, ‘in advertising a cigarette.’ 

The pathos did not lie in the tragic 
death of the aviator—though that 
was lamentable enough. But an ad- 
vertiser hoped to buy a large meas- 
ure of fame by having the name of 
his product written in letters of 
smoke across the blue sky of heaven, 
and Fate assisted and gave the enter- 
prise the most dramatic ending con- 
ceivable, and the dispatches omitted 
the name of the product the aviator 
lost his life to advertise. The ad- 
vertiser got only what he paid for, 
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and not a groat over, and all his ep. 
terprise in employing so daring 4 
method did not avail to get his ciga- 
rette named in the news story of 
the skywriter’s death. 

This was poor reporting, measured 
by the newspaper’s own standards, 
The name of the cigarette was an es- 
ential part of the story. The first 
question in every reader’s mind was, 
‘What cigarette?’ Its omission was 
eloquent. It testified, ‘See how faith- 
fully we live up to our rule not to 
permit the names of advertised arti- 
cles in our news stories?’ The rule is 
admirable, but the moral effect is 
weakened when on other pages of the 
same newspaper several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising is given 
free to other business enterprises not 
of that class which is in the habit of 
paying cash for its space. 

The fourth example might be head- 
ed ‘The Plaza Jewel Robbery.’ A 
pearl necklace and other valuable 
trinkets were stolen from the suite 
of the daughter of a five-and-ten-cent 
enterpreneur while she and her hus- 
band were having dinner at a fash- 
ionable restaurant. No doubt is left 
in the reader’s mind as to the name 
of the hotel where the robbery occur- 
red, but the restaurant where they 
presumably enjoyed such entertain- 
ment as to render them for the time 
oblivious of jewels lying exposed on 
a dresser is described with the 
clumsy cireumlocution, ‘a well-known 
restaurant not far from Forty-Eighth 
Street on Park Avenue.’ If, however, 
they had been poisoned at Pierre's, 
and resuscitated at the Plaza, very 
likely the reports would have named 
the restaurant and vaguely described 
the hotel as ane in the Central Park 
region. 

These instances and many others— 
they occur censtantly—compel one to 
wonder if newspaper men are really 
unaware of the tremendous force they 
create. Certainly they are not so ig- 
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norant downstairs in the business of- 
fice, where high-powered solicitors are 
employed to sell advertising space 
for money. There they rightly be- 
lieve that the newspaper is the great- 
est single advertising medium in the 
world. But they never cite as ex- 
amples of its power the individuals 
and enterprises it has enriched for 
nothing. They respect the editorial 
reticence, the difficulty of carrying 
water on both shoulders, of distin- 
guishing between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, the largess of free pub- 
licity on one hand, the squeamishness 
over using the name of an advertised 
article on the other. There is no 
doubt a distinetion, but what is it? 

These are things that puzzle the 
advertising man who must pay real 
money for the space in which his 
clients are advertised. They do not 
puzzle the publicity agent, who 
knows, newspapers being what they 
are, he need never pay for the adver- 
tising he secures for his clients. 

When the late Job Hedges was ap- 
pointed police magistrate his friend, 
ex-Governor Whitman, then Distret 
Attorney, attended court the first 
day to see him perform. Two cases of 
‘drunk and disorderly,’ apparently 
much the same, were brought before 
him; one offender was sentenced to 
ten dollars and costs, and the other 
discharged. 

‘What,’ asked Whitman, ‘was the 
difference between those two cases?’ 
‘That,’ replied the new-fledged mag- 
istrate, ‘is the working of the judi- 
cial mind, which you would not un- 
derstand if I explained it to you.’ 

Il 

A newspaper is a business conduct- 
ed for profit. It may have ideals, but 
so may brickmaking. It has only one 
product that sells at a profit, and that 
is space. Actually it sells two pro- 
duets—newspapers to readers, and 
Space to advertisers. Originally the 
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real source of profit for a newspaper 
was its readers. Advertising was a 
by-product. But as advertising in- 
creased in volume and the demands 
upon the newspapers became greater, 
the time passed long ago when a 
newspaper could support itself on 
subscriptions. Today a copy of a 
newspaper, whether sold for two, 
three, or five cents, costs more to pro- 
duce than the sum the reader pays 
for it. The deficit is made up by ad- 
vertising, and the profits all come 
from advertising. This has led to 
securing circulation primarily for the 
purpose of selling it to the advertiser, 
which, of course, has a profound in- 
fluence on circulation methods, and 
has induced most newspapers to step 
outside of their legitimate field of 
presenting the world’s news accord- 
ing to its relative importance, and to 
add feature after feature solely for 
the purpose of securing additional 
circulation—circulation, mind you, 
which is sold at a loss. Particularly 
has it led to playing up those aspects 
of the news in which the public is 
supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be 
profoundly interested. 

Sex, crime, and sport are featured 
with pictures, headlines, special arti- 
eles, interviews, and other devices, 
until they overshadow the real news, 
but sell more papers to Mr. Mencken’s 
two largest groups, Boobs and Yokels. 
When the legitimate news value ends 
and the event is spotlighted beyond 
its importance and desert, it becomes 
exploitation. And exploitation of 
either enterprise or individual in a 
position to cash in on publicity fur- 
nishes extraordinary instances of the 
newspaper’s generosity with free ad- 
vertising. 

At the moment I write, the columns 
of the newspapers are still reverberat- 
ing with echoes of the great prize 
fight at Philadelphia, a stupendous 
spectacle from any angle, but especi- 
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ally illuminating as an example of 
what can be done by liberal advertis- 
ing. As far as I know, the promoter 
and chief beneficiary of the fight did 
not spend one cent for publicity. He 
was advertised by his loving friends, 
the newspapers. Nearly 150,000 peo- 
ple paid $2,000,000 for admission, be- 
sides additional sums for railroad 
fares. Some traveled thousands of 
miles and endured great discomforts 
to witness from remote seats a spec- 
tacle which lasted about half an hour. 
What made them do it? Interest in 
the fight accounts for a certain num- 
ber of them; the rest were sent there 
by the irresistible influence of the 
newspaper drives that went on day 
after day, from the time the arrange- 
ments had been concluded until the 
moment of the fight, and most of these 
newspapers have already started on 
their campaign to make the next 
meet, a few months or even a few 
years hence, an even bigger spectacle, 
and still more profitable to Mr. Rick- 
ard and his principals. Every met- 
ropolitan newspaper kept on duty 
at the training quarters of the two 
combatants a corps of reporters, fea- 
ture writers, and camera men, which 
turned in something like a page a 
day of stuff, some of it forced to the 
limit in the endeavor to keep alive 
the interest. This constant and 
stimulating advertising transformed 
into fans thousands who would never 
have gone on the simple announce- 
ment that such a fight was to be held. 
They were sold the fight, as millions 
of customers have been sold other 
commodities, by newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The winner and the loser received 
$900,000 between them, and Rickard’s 
share was $500,000. The rest went 
for expenses, but the expenses did 
not include advertising. They did 
include a small slice of profit for the 
Sesquicentennial, whose promoters 
must have realized wistfully that even 
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a portion of the free advertising pour- 
ed forth for Tex Rickard would have 
made their fair a success. In a rather 
complacent interview with Mr. Rick. 
ard after the show, he announced 
that he had realized the ambition of a 
lifetime in assembling a greater paid 
crowd in one spot than had ever been 
assembled before, and gave some out- 
line of his plans for the next one, 
but he uttered no expression of grat- 
itude to the newspapers, nor even an 
acknowledgment that without them he 
could not have achieved his ambition. 

Let us try to arrive at some concep- 
tion of what such publicity means in 
terms of money as advertising men 
estimate space. There are 2008 daily 
morning and evening newspapers 
published in this country, and 548 of 
them issue Sunday editions. Say the 
average space given by each to adver- 
tising the Tunney-Dempsey fight was 
only three pages. (And that is con- 
servative to a degree. The New York 
Times, which does not often overstep 
the bounds, ran eleven pages.) Three 
pages in daily and Sunday news- 
papers alone would cost at regular 
rates $1,075,200. This figure takes 
no account of the weekly newspapers, 
or of the magazines, all of which did 
their bit. Two million dollars would 
not have bought that much and that 
kind of advertising. Promoting prize 
fights is Tex Rickard’s business. 
There is no question of public interest 
involved. It is a private commercial 
enterprise. It is profitable largely be- 
cause its most necessary ingredient, 
advertising, is furnished free. Many 
manufacturers would like to engage 
in business on those terms. But no 
newspaper is aware of its contribu- 
tion. At least none has said s0, 
though Heywood Broun admits that 
the fight was overwritten, that too 
much space was given to the prelim- 
inary write-ups, and that in this in- 
stance the public, for whose benefit it 
was all done, got too much of it. The 
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newspapers are debarred from admit- 
ting, much less claiming credit for, 
their yeoman service because of that 
other ethical pose of theirs toward 
free advertising. They must observe 
the letter of their ethies, even though 
the exigencies of circulation compel 
them to violate the spirit. 

The Philadelphia fight is one ex- 
ample of an organized commercial in- 
dustry receiving an inexplicable boost 
from the newspapers, but there are 
also many instances in which profit- 
able publicity created around a per- 
sonality has been capitalized after 
the fact. A gallant young German- 
American swims the English Chan- 
nel. Here is a good news story if 


there ever was one, and so each paper 
in its desire to turn to itself the pub- 
lic interest adds to that public interest 
and makes Miss Ederle so valuable a 
property that she must be surround- 
ed and guarded by an attorney, press 
agent, or what you will, to protect her 


interests and see that the valuable 
asset wished upon her by the news- 
papers is turned into the most profit- 
able channels. And whatever Miss 
Ederle does with her asset of public- 
ity,—whether she grants the use of 
her name to swimming suits, bathing 
caps, sport clothes, or beverages; 
whether she goes into vaudeville or 
the movies, writes signed articles for 
the newspapers or the story of her 
life for the confession magazines,— 
be sure it is not her ability as a long- 
distance swimmer that these people 
are buying, but the golden publicity 
heaped upon her by the newspapers. 
If poor Floyd Collins, who died in 
a hole in Kentucky, had been so for- 
tunate as to come out alive, he too 
would have needed press agent and 
attorney, even more than a doctor, 
because he would have found that 
Kentucky cave a gold mine of nation- 
wide publicity, which could and 
would be exchanged for large checks 


in payment for services for which 
he had no other fitness than that his 
name was known to millions. Rudolph 
Valentino was fortunate even in 
death. His estate benefited by the 
publicity the newspapers gave his 
funeral. Every theatre in the coun- 
try immediately put on a film in 
which the great shiek was a hero. 

The visit to this country of Marie, 
Queen of Rumania, is the latest topic 
concerning which the newspapers are 
asking, ‘Why all this pother?’ The 
New York World inquires :— 

Now that Queen Marie is safely aboard 
the Leviathan, and now that she is duly 
reconciled with her son; now that we 
know exactly how her hair is cut, how 
long her skirts are, how many trunks she 
has, and what she will drink, would it 
be fair to ask someone, the Queen herself, 
her official spokesman, or anybody else’s 
official spokesman, what the purpose of 
this visit is? 


But on the front page of the 
World, and most other newspapers, 
is a detailed account of Marie’s first 
day on shipboard, including the neg- 
ligee she wore on going to her bath. 
When she lands, what price Queen 
Marie as an endorser of lipsticks, or 
a godmother to boudoir caps? The 
World editorial reveals a curiously 
detached attitude toward its own 
news activities, as if the diligent re- 
cording of unimportant details were a 
natural process which it can only 
wonder at but cannot control. 

The other day a remarkable inter- 
view appeared on the front page of 
every newspaper served by the As- 
sociated Press. Its significance did 
not lie in the fact that in distributing 
it the Associated Press broke one of 
its own unwritten laws, not to send 
out interviews as news; nor in the 
fact that the little corps of Wash- 
ington correspondents was stirred to 
its depths and greatly incensed that 
the President should give such an 
interview to a rank outsider, and an 
advertising man at that, instead of 
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to a regular newspaper man with a 
union card and everything. No, the 
remarkable thing about it was that 
Bruce Barton took one of the sacred 
cows of journalism gently but firmly 
by the halter and led it out from the 
consecrated cowshed and turned it 
loose to graze among other contented 
cows in the pasture. 

No cherished belief of journalism 
has been more sedulously cultivated 
than that people like to read about 
polities. All over our land news- 
papers have been christened ‘The 
Democrat’ or ‘The Republican,’ ir 
belief that their mission was to dis- 
cuss polities, and they have continued 
to discuss politics until the cows 
came home. But Bruce Barton told 
the President that the people were 
not nearly so much interested in pol- 
ities as the folks down at Washington 
thought, and that he would like to 
ask some of the questions the average 
American would ask if he were sit- 


ting there on the porch steps with 
such an opportunity to talk to the 


President. No newspaper man, and 
certainly no politician, would have 
dreamed of asking the President such 
questions. And it appears that Bruce 
Barton was right, and the politicians 
and political reporters were wrong. 
The public were more deeply moved 
to learn how the President did his 
shopping, or that when he was up 
home in the country he liked to put- 
ter around and fix the lock on the 
woodshed door, exactly as you or 
I, than to learn his views on Farm 
Relief or the World’ Court. In short, 
they were more interested in the 
President as a human being than as 
a politician or a statesman. 
Ill 

There is no implication in all this 
that newspapers should be more com- 
plaisant to bona fide commercial ad- 
vertisers. On the contrary. A news- 
paper’s value as an advertising me- 
dium is directly in proportion to the 


eonscientiousness with which it dis. 
criminates between news and adver. 
tising. Its righteousness at a mere 
casual mention of an advertised ar. 
ticle is contrasted with its liberality 
toward other classes of business en- 
terprises which are just as commer- 
cial as soaps and cigarettes, though 
going under the name of sports or 
amusements. The names of many 
articles created by advertising have 
become household words. They have 
passed into the language. They ap- 
pear familiarly conversation. 
When they appear naturally in the 
news they are a part of the news. To 
omit them is a vain gesture. But the 
overplaying of certain phases of the 
news to the point of public surfeit, 
which results in publicity around 
certain people that can be and is a 
source of large profit, gives a sug- 
gestion of hypocrisy to the metiecu- 
lous elision of a name which is al- 
ready familiar to everyone because it 
has been made so in newspaper space 
paid for with cash. 

But, at the best, that accidental 
publicity is at least the newspaper's 
own work. It has not been promoted 
by the beneficiaries. It is to them a 
gift of the gods. But there is an- 
other far too large volume of free 
publicity not so untainted. Its pres- 
ence in newspaper columns snatches 
the last vestige of sincerity from an 
otherwise newspaper ethic. 
This is the releases run at the request 
of business houses, corporations, pub- 
lie utilities, benevolent societies, 
theatrical managers, and many pub- 
licity-seeking individuals. The mo- 
tive here is different. There is no 
cireulation-building power in_ this 
stuff. It is the result of various 
forms of pressure brought to bear on 
the newspapers, ranging from the ob- 
vious tricks of the press agent to the 
more dignified and skillful technique 
of the public relations counsel. 

The growth of this business is en- 
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lightening. In the early days of paid 
advertising it was customary for the 
advertiser to accompany his order 
for space with a few reprint stories 
about his product, which the news- 
paper was expected to run free as 
pure reading matter in return for 
the advertising patronage; and in 
most cases the newspaper did so. In 
those days advertising was largely 
patent medicines; the reprint told 
of miraculous cures, and some of the 
smaller newspapers carried columns 
of this stuff. Its value lay in the 
supposition that it was published 
spontaneously by the newspaper, but 
even in those days few people were 
so credulous as not to recognize these 
paragraphs for what they were. Most 
newspapers sandwiched them between 
news paragraphs, and readers soon 
learned to skip automatically. 

A growing sense of fair play to the 
reader, and also a greater apprecia- 
tion of the value of that commodity 


which a newspaper has to sell,— 
namely, advertising space,—led later 
to these reading notices being mark- 
ed with an asterisk or the abbrevia- 


tion ‘adv.,’ or to their being set in 
slightly different type. As paid ad- 
vertising grew in volume, producing 
greater demands for free reading 
matter, the better newspapers be- 
came less and less compliant, and 
gradually these erude early efforts 
disappeared from the columns of any 
but the smallest and weakest news- 
papers. Tightening the lines pro- 
voked the seeker of free advertising 
to greater ingenuity. As the news- 
papers became more rigid in their 
limitations, a whole race of publicity 
men sprang up, whose ingenuity has 
up till now stripped off the editorial 
camouflage. 

Gradually departments were added 
to the regular news layouts—books, 
amusements, sports, and later, more 
specifically, automobiles and radios. 


These pages are glorified advertise- 
ments, promoting the industry as a 
whole, and specifically boosting in- 
dividual products inside these lines, 
discriminating against some classess 
of business in favor of others no more 
worthy. The cleavage in the news- 
paper mind is that the one contains 
nothing to interest the public and 
would therefore amount to free ad- 
vertising, while discussion or promo- 
tion of the other makes circulation. 
If it also yields free advertising, that 
is unfortunate. These departments 
became the dumping ground of all 
the reprint publicity stuff in their re- 
spective categories, until the pres- 
sure became too great. Now such de- 
partments are conducted by a skilled 
advertising man disguised as a de- 
partment editor. 

The great industrial corporations 
and the public utilities, because of 
their size and their activities, were 
constantly getting ino the news col- 
umns, and much that was written 
about them by reporters working 
from the outside was untrue, and 
much that was true was unpalatable. 
So it became the custom for some 
officer to give out to the press a care- 
fully prepared statement, which at 
least presented the corporation’s side 
of the matter. Sometimes these 
things were used as written; some- 
times they were edited; some times 
they were thrown into the waste- 
basket. Being prepared by ama- 
teurs, as far as any sense of news 
value was concerned, the only induce- 
ment the newspaper had to publish 
them was that they contained some 
real news which the rewrite man 
could handle better, or the obligation 
of the newspaper to that corporation 
was so great that it felt compelled to 
use the material. 

Out of this situation—that is, the 
need of the corporations for an effi- 
cient spokesman, and the complacence 
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of the newspapers in regard to matter 
which was really more or less adver- 
tising—has grown a new profession, 
that of the public relations counsel, 
generally spoken of as the publicity 
man. The publicity man is the old 
press agent with a high hat. The 
press agent grew out of the old ad- 
vance agent of the circus or traveling 
theatrical company. It was his busi- 
ness to get free notices about his play 
or his star, and the childishly simple 
devices used in those days, such as 
the escape of a wild animal or the 
stealing of an actress’s jewels, have 
become clichés. It was his job to 
find a story good enough to print 
which in some way brought in the 
show or actors that it was his busi- 
ness to exploit. Most newspapers ran 
a theatrical or dramatic column in 
which such stuff could be run and 
was run until the supply greatly ex- 
ceeded the space of many columns, 
but it was the ambition of the press 


agent to get his story on the front 
page, and often he did so; and some 
were clever enough to make their 


stories real news. Many of the press 
agents were trained newspaper men 
with a sense of news value who knew 
how to write a story. They had the 
entry of the newspaper offices. They 
frequently sold their stories at space 
rates and collected at both ends. Not 
only actors, but steamships, hotels, 
summer resorts, public men, and phil- 
anthropie causes employed press 
agents, and still do; some of them 
are good and some are not, but they 
all flourish on the principle of get- 
ting something for nothing out of 
the newspapers. 

But the public relations counsel 
operates on a much higher plane. His 
primary and original purpose was 
to edit the pronunciamentos which 
the corporation issued to the news- 
papers of the country in such a way 
that they would be palatable to the 


news editor. But he goes much fur- 
ther than that. As Ivy Lee put it, it 
is his business to advise his clients to 
such courses of action as will produce 
live news, and then of course see to 
it that no newspaper misses the 
news. 

The technique of this kind of work 
was greatly improved by the war. It 
became a public duty to spread prop- 
aganda, and an immense amount of 
talent was available for the purpose. 
This experience and this talent have 
since found a profitable field in work- 
ing for corporations instead of na- 
tions, with many new and tried de- 
vices at their disposal. Every drive 
that has run its course in the few 
years since the war, to raise money 
for various philanthropies, to build 
cathedrals, to endow colleges, to fur- 
nish funds to Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, 
or the Salvation Army, or the Red 
Cross, has been planned and engi- 
neered by a publicity expert. Every 
line that has appeared in print, ex- 
cept a comparatively small amount of 
paid advertising, has appeared be- 
cause of the newspaper’s dilemma be- 
tween its duty not to run advertising 
as news at the urgent appeal of a 
publicity expert and its uncertainty 
as to how much of this matter is real 
news or for the good of the public. 
At any rate it is safe to say that to 
all of these great funds that have 
been raised for various good pur- 
poses in the last few years the news- 
paper has been the largest actual con- 
tributor. Its name does not appear 
in the list of donors, but anyone who 
is used to buying newspaper space 
and paying for it can easily figure 
out the millions that have been do- 
nated to each one of these funds by 
the press of the United States. 

IV 

It would seem, then, that news- 
papers know nothing about adver- 
tising, that they are professionally 
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oblivious of it. They throw free ad- 
vertising about like drunken sailors. 
They allow columns to be ‘wangled’ 
through the wiles of the publicity 
man. They keep the professional ad- 
vertising department walled up by it- 
self, hedged in by an alleged code of 
newspaper ethics. When a single 
product that belongs in the advertis- 
ing manager’s domain leaks through 
into the news they eliminate it with 
custo. When stories of advertis- 
ing activities get into the news they 
handle them with a curious unfamil- 
iarity. Apparently they know no 
more about the tremendous force 
they produce than the man who wired 
your house knows about electricity. 
If at an advertising convention some- 
thing kind is said about newspaper 
advertising they give it space, but 
an advertising agent is called an ‘ad- 
vertiser,’ and a _ telephone booth 
which transmits ‘want ads’ to news- 
papers is Styled an ‘advertising 


agency,’ and all advertising is lumped 
together, without discrimination be- 
tween the fake advertising of a bald- 
head eure and the constructive in- 
stitutional advertising of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 


pany. Apparently either kind is 
equally anathema. The advertising 
man wonders if other departments of 
human endeavor are as_ sketchily 
handled as his own appears to be, 
and it seems that they sometimes are. 


| once wrote about this anomaly to 
the business manager of perhaps the 
greatest journal in the country—not 
because his paper was the most guilty, 
but because it was the most eminent. 
He pointed out that Henry W. Taft 
had made a similar charge about the 
handling of legal matters, but that 
it was impracticable for a newspaper 
to maintain a staff of experts. It 
must work with reporters and ‘grad- 
ually build up the level of the news 
staffs to a point where anyone is a 


good general-news man, able to cover 
intelligently any story requiring ordi- 
nary information educated persons 
should possess; and where every re- 
porter or desk man has in addition 
some special field of knowledge in 
which he is qualified and up to date. 
Then a newspaper would arrive at its 
desired goal, and its news columns 
would be read with interest by all per- 
sons and with respect by the expert.’ 

And yet an editor could, if he would, 
find under his own roof pretty fair 
knowledge of advertising. One New 
York newspaper maintains a staff of 
two hundred men to solicit advertis- 
ing, but only about half of them are 
engaged in selling space. The re- 
mainder are busy studying advertis- 
ing, digging up the facts upon which 
the solicitors depend for their selling 
story. But they never uncover the 
fact that the newspaper is constantly 
making various individuals rich with 
unearned publicity. It is a pity the 
city editor does not send one of his 
bright young men downstairs to in- 
terview the advertising manager. In- 
stead the editor despises the business 
office and resents any attempt to 
bring pressure to bear on his news 
columns. The business manager might 
with greater justice take umbrage at 
the free gift of the very commodity 
he is employed to sell. 

The object in playing up certain 
phases of the news is to secure more 
readers—readers making circulation, 
and circulation increasing advertising 
profits. When a piece of news breaks 
that the editor knows is good for this 
sort of treatment, he takes advantage 
of all his resources to make his presen- 
tation outshine the others and stimu- 
late more sales. When the facts give 
out, as they often do, then recourse is 
had to more remote details, and each 
line of investigation is pushed to its 
ultimate paragraph. 

Since this is done to attract more 
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readers, the advertiser asks what sort 
of readers. People who read news- 
papers as ‘escape’ literature are 
worth less to him than the legitimate 
natural circulation. The motive that 
makes a man buy and read a particu- 
lar paper is important to him, and 
since he supplies the profits that make 
the newspaper possible his view 
should be considered. 

The best newspapers for the ad- 
vertiser’s purpose are those which 
best perform the function of a news- 
paper. Circulation secured by giv- 
ing premiums is less desirable than 
straight circulation—that is, readers 
who buy the publication for its own 
sake. A premium is a gift to induce 
a man to subscribe. Many of the 
features used by newspapers to ex- 
tend their circulation are nothing 
more or less than premiums. They 
are inducements outside the legiti- 
mate field of presenting the news. 
Comic strips, ‘syndicate,’ heart-to- 
heart talks, guessing contests, cross- 
word puzzles, symposiums, articles al- 
leged to have been written by chan- 
nel swimmers, baseball players, prize 
fighters, mayors, and other stars of 
the day’s sensational news, are all de- 
vices to induce the reader to read that 
particular paper, and do_ not 
strengthen the hold of the paper it- 
self in its real character. A _ book 
given to secure a subscription is a 
premium. Certainly a serial story 
published in the columns of a news- 
paper differs only in degree, not in 
kind. In this eategory belong all 
stories of current happenings extend- 
ed beyond their worth. They are 
premiums offered that portion of the 
public which cannot be induced to 
read the news. 


This policy carried to its logical 
conclusion produces the tabloid. This 
peculiar apotheosis of the worst in 
modern journalism not only plays up 
the sensational news to the last shriek 


of 70-point Gothic headlines, but 
omits other kinds of news altogether. 
It is no more a newspaper than Spicy 
Stories is a newspaper. It adds a new 
tinge to the expressive word ‘yellow.’ 
And the tabloid, like the chart of a 
drunkard’s stomach, serves the usefu| 
purpose of the horrible example, 
showing the legitimate newspaper 
where overplaying some phases of the 
news at the expense of others will 
lead it. 

But neither esthetics nor morals, 
good taste nor decency, enters into 
this discussion. The question is one 
of expediency. The best newspaper 
is the best advertising medium. If 
cireulation is extended beyond legiti- 
mate demand, by abnormal, illegiti- 
mate expanding of certain phases of 
the news, or by creating features out 
of some of those phases, the advertiser 
is asked to pay for this new circula 
tion at the same rate as for the old. 
Is it worth it? If featuring some news 
beyond its news value, sometimes bey- 
ond the publie’s patience, profits the 
beneficiaries, the regular cash cus- 
tomers of the papers are bound to feel 
unfairly treated, especially since the 
names of their products are given 
short shrift when they happen to turn 
up in the news. And most of these 
cash customers are uncomfortably 
aware that large amounts of free ad- 
vertising are had for the asking, the 
asking being an organized industry 
in its own right. This is the dilemma 
of the newspaper from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view: an enterprise 
which makes no profit on its product, 
but only on its by-product. The 
newspapers sell papers at a loss, ad- 
vertising space at a profit, and give 
away publicity free. 


V 
Newspapers deserve a_ certain 
amount of sympathy in their complex 
problem of paid advertising and free 
publicity. Many new factors enter 
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into it as a result of our peculiar 
civilization, so that it is no longer a 
simple matter to draw the hard and 
fast line. 

One such factor is the devices for 
duplication, which add enormously to 
the power of advertising and furnish 
the machinery for capitalizing it. Two 
of these devices are the syndicate and 
the movie, which confer, among other 
things, the privilege of being in two 
places at the same time. 

The venerable ex-President of Har- 
vard and a popular moving-picture 
star died the same day. Dr. Eliot re- 
ceived a decent tribute from the news- 
papers, but Rudolph Valentino’s pass- 
ing was chronicled with a blazon of 
headlines and a fullness of detail 
once reserved for an assassinated 
President. This publicity had the 
logical result of stirring the herd 
mind, and the crowds descended on 
the funeral in droves. It used to be 
argued whether advertising created a 


demand or supplied one. It does both. 
The voluminous publicity produced a 
great outpouring of morbid curiosity, 
and the newspaper accounts of the 
manifestation of this curiosity added 


others to the mobs. The newspapers 
created the interest and then made 
news of the interest they created. 
Some of them showed editorial un- 
easiness at the disparity between the 
space accorded Dr. Eliot and the orgy 
of publicity spread out for Valentino. 
The uneasiness was confirmed by pro- 
testing letters from readers asking if 
this diserepancy was a measure of the 
respective values of the two men to 
our civilization, or even a just meas- 
ure of the popular interest. 

Dr. Eliot was the focus of a similar 
comparison some years ago—that 
time in comparison with a comic-strip 
artist. Some paragrapher proclaimed 
that Dr. Eliot, then President of Har- 
vard, received $15,000 a year, but 
that Bud Fisher, creator of ‘Mutt and 
Jeff,’ received $150,000 a year, and 


wondered if that meant that Bud was 
worth ten times as much as Eliot. 
Among the comments on this was one 
which said that it meant just that: 
that Bud Fisher was ten times as 
valuable, worth ten times as much in 
our present civilization. What was 
overlooked was that these two men 
were not being compared on equal 
terms, even on a renumeration basis, 
since Bud Fisher had the advantage 
of a purely mechanical device denied 
to President Eliot, a device which 
multiplied him without effort or 
desert on his part, enabling him to be 
in more than one place at the same 
time and to earn his salary in each 
place. His income of $150,000 did 
not come from any one newspaper, 
but from a syndicate of newspapers ; 
that is, he was worth $15,000 each to 
ten newspapers, or, as is probably the 
ease, $1500 each to a hundred news- 
papers. If there were any arrange- 
ment or device or system whereby Dr. 
Eliot could have been president of 
ten universities, each paying $15,000, 
then he too could have earned $150,- 
000 without doing any more work 
than he did to earn $15,000. 

Dr. Eliot lost out in salary against 
the comic-strip artist and in réclame 
against the celluloid knight, not be- 
cause ‘Mutt and Jeff’ and ‘The Son 
of the Sheik’ are greater services to 
mankind than turning freshmen into 
useful citizens, but because Dr. Eliot 
is denied the rubber-stamp publicity 
machine. 

‘The moving picture is another and 
more remarkable instance of the effect 
that simultaneous duplication has on 


_the earnings of certain stars, putting 


them in a class by themselves with 
remuneration out of all proportion to 
that of equally able talents in fields 
where power of being in two places 
at one time is denied. The public 
gasps at the profits of moving-picture 
stars, and is under the wrong impres- 
sion that these stars earn those vast 
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amounts of money, when as a fact 
they merely receive them because the 
original talent or gift or art or skill 
is mechanically multiplied. 

When Douglas Fairbanks completes 
a film—of which he is author, pro- 
ducer, and star—the film is easily 
multiplied to any desired number of 
duplicates. After the film is com- 
pleted Fairbanks has nothing further 
to do but blow about the world, en- 
joying columns of free publicity 
which increase the attendance at the 
ten thousand or more theatres at 
which ‘The Black Pirate’ is showing 
nightly. If it were possible to make 
only one original film, which then 
could be presented in but one theatre 
at a time, traveling from town to 
town as a theatrical company travels, 
and it still had at the end of its tour 
the same populariy, Doug would pre- 
sumably receive the same money ; but 
it would take ten or twenty years to 
complete the run and exhaust the 
earning power of that particular pic- 
ture, whereas now, since a film can 
be multiplied indefinitely and shown 
simultaneously in just as many cities 
as desire to see it, the income that 
under normal conditions would cover 
the entire earning power of a man’s 
life is received in a few months. 

This duplication of result, without 
any increase of the original effort, is 
not confined to entertainment alone. 
It has made chain stores possible. 
Formerly a grocer, druggist, or to- 
bacconist, no matter how successful, 
found his earnings confined to the ea- 
pacity and potentiality of one store. 
Now his methods can be duplicated 
and applied to any number of stores. 
The initial experience, buying knowl- 
edge, stock arrangement, window 
dressing, advertising, training of 
clerks, can be set down, reduced to a 
system, and applied to other stores, 
under one management, and thus a 
single storekeeper receives the profits, 
not from one store, but from a thous- 


and. To some extent the same phe. 
nomenon is being exhibited by the 
radio. A speaker who formerly 
could talk only to the capacity of one 
hall now talks to a nation. He too js 
able to be in more than one place at 
the same time, and the corresponding 
publicity value is infinitely greater, 
These factors help to make dispro. 
portionately profitable every word 
printed in newspapers about a person 
or thing able to capitalize such ad- 
vertising on so vast a scale. They 
give new meaning to the word ‘pub- 
licity.’ 

Henry Ford owes, not his success, 
but the size of his success, largely to 
the newspapers. He has received the 
largest free advertising campaign of 
any one business man. He was in a 
position to realize on it. He is proba- 
bly shrewd enough, if he had not been 
presented with his advertising, to 
have bought it as other manufacturers 
have done. But, starting early, when 
the motor car was live news, he occu- 
pied a unique position in the new in- 
dustry, and he has kept that unique 
position and has always furnished 
good copy, which, coupled with the 
newspaper’s policy to play up sub- 
jects of popular interest, has made it 
possible for Ford to spend a much 
smaller amount in advertising in pro- 
portion to the size of his business than 
any other motorcar manufacturer— 
or, for that matter, any manufacurer 
of any kind—and get practically one 
hundred per cent out of the free ad- 
vertising. 

It is not suggested that the news- 
papers could or should have handled 
such things differently. It is hard to 
determine what is news and what is 
not, and if the news makes a few peo- 
ple rich beyond calculation with the 
priceless gift of free publicity, that 
does not mean that the newspapers 
should confine themselves to dull 
topics. Yet one ean think of other 
fields of endeavor which have equal 
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interest, importance, and economic 
value to us, which receive scant con- 
sideration. One might ask why news- 
papers should give a page daily to 
organized baseball, from two to 
four pages to radio, as much to the 
motor ear, at least a column daily to 
books and the theatre, and not have 
a page or two devoted, say, to electric 
utilities. 

The American home is going to be 
transformed into an electrically mo- 
tored, labor-saving housekeeping de- 
vice by groups of men who are no 
more selfish in seeking their own 
profit than fight promoters or movie 
magnates. Their product is full of 
interest to us all, concerns our wel- 
fare deeply, and will have as far- 
reaching effect on the way we live as 
the Dempsey-Tunney slugging match 
or the Ford tractor. The combined 


electrical interests are planning to 
spend seventy million dollars in the 
next ten years to put electric re- 


frigerators, ‘toasters, coffee perco- 
lators, bread mixers, hair curlers, 
heating pads, sadirons, and vacuum 
cleaners into American homes, to take 
the place of and render unnecessary 
the ‘help’ that no longer exists. Is it 
not a subject of importance? Is it 
not full of human interest? Could it 
not be featured? True, it would not 
sell papers, as do the details of Babe 
Ruth’s life, or the fact that Ford 
pays a week’s wages for five days’ 
work. But that is poor consolation 
for those who live by selling electric 
utilities instead of baseball or fliv- 
vers. Why are not the newspapers 
moved with one accord to exploit such 
fields of gainful endeavor on their in- 
herent interest? For one reason, lack 
of a personality around which to 
build up their features. Henry 
Ford, Thomas Edison, Charlie Chap- 
lin, Tex Rickard, Edward Bok, Red 
Grange, Suzanne Lenglen, Babe Ruth, 
Irving Berlin, Queen Marie, are all 
good copy. It is incidental, as far as 


the newspaper is concerned, that us- 
ing them for copy presents adver- 
tising to the gainful industries with 
which they are associated. 

The newspaper believes that men 
are not born with an interest in elec- 
tric utilities. Neither are they born 
with an interest in baseball. The pub- 
lie concern with certain phases of life 
has been developed by exhaustive 
treatment in the news columns, That 
interest was put there by the news- 
papers, the same powerful force that 
has sold so many things to us in paid 
space. But the paying advertiser is 
greatly handicapped by the high cost 
of the space he buys. He cannot do 
things on the Tex Rickard seale. 

Given enough advertising, the pub- 
lic ean be interested in anything—es- 
pecially the American public, already 
so standardized, so herd-minded, that 
it is timid about doing or wearing or 
liking anything that is not endorsed 
by the crowd. How many of the 60,- 
000 at the World Series, or the 150,- 
000 at Tex Rickard’s show, or the 
hordes that are packing the college 
stadia, care that much for baseball, 
or prize fights, or football, and how 
many go only because they learn from 
the newspapers that they are sup- 
posed or expected to care? It is a 
hundred years since Edmund Burke 
christened the newspapers’ the 
‘*Fourth Estate,’ and Napoleon said 
that four hostile newspapers were 
more to be dreaded than an army. 
The power of the press was puny then 
compared with the mighty engine of 
publicity we have to-day, an engine 
which is apparently getting cut of 
control. Like the fisherman in the 
Arab tale, the newspapers have 
opened the bottle; they are appalled 
by the djinni that has come out, the 
djinni of publicity, with vast powers 
for good or evil; they do not know 
how to control it, what to do with it, 
or even how to coax it back into the 
bottle. 
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Martial; A Roman Journalist 


BY KEITH PRESTON 
Reprinted from The Bookman, September, 1927 


and journalistic are two 
of the most contemptuous epi- 
thets in the entire critical kit. They 
carry some sting for any writer who 
employs a light touch to report the 
passing show, but the effect need not 
be utterly devastating. Consider the 
Roman wise-cracker and light versi- 
fier Mareus Valerius Martialis. Mar- 
tial was nothing if not facile and he 
was a journalist in the worst as well 
as the best senses of the word. Yet 
he has survived every serious poet of 
his day. 

The lot of a born journalist some 
sixteen hundred years before news- 
papers was not a happy one. Mar- 
tial came to Rome from the provinces 
under Nero. His birthplace was 
Bilbilis, a little town in Spain whose 
name rang as quaintly on urban ears 
as Keokuk or Kokomo today. The 
bright young man from Bilbilis found 
a few wealthy Spaniards who would 
dole out dinners and denarii to a 
needy countryman who could tell an 
amusing story, but no steady patron 
to endow him as Horace was endowed 
by Maecenas or Vergil by Pollio. The 
public was his regular mealticket and 
he was the first Roman writer to de- 
pend largely on the actual sales of his 
work. He had his public to please 
and no scruples about doing so. 

Martial lived by his wits for some 
years before his wit became the sen- 
sation of Rome. He was in his early 
twenties when he came to the capital 
and close to forty before he emerged 
as a literary figure under Titus and 
Domitian. During these days he 
learned his Rome, high and low, front 
door and back door, slum and palace. 
There is no locality, no phase of life 
or type of character in the world’s 


capital that does not pass before the 
reader of Martial. His epigrams are 
a ‘‘Rome Day by Day”’ spiced with 
wit, satire, cynicism, and a generous 
helping of scandal. 

Police reporting began and ended, 
for the long interval known as the 
dark ages, with Martial. The comic 
and tragic accidents of city life which 
make odd news stories today inspired 
timely epigrams for Martial. A boy 
was killed by a falling icicle as he 
looked up at the aqueduct which fed 
the baths of Agrippa. Martial re- 
ports the tragic oddity, tacking on a 
Brisbanian moral : 


What may not happen when cruel For- 
tune wills? 
Where are we safe when aqua pura kills? 


Regulus, the prominent shyster law- 
yer, was driving out to his country 
place. As his ear passed under a 
jerry-built portico, the masonry came 
crashing down, missing him by a hair. 
Martial uses this near-catastrophe to 
prove that lawyers bear a charmed 
life, which nobody will deny. Modern 
headlines leap out at you from acci- 
dent cases like these. Others of the 
epigrams would be humorous news 
stories today. Martial covered the 
courts and auction rooms and rewrote 
the snappy comebacks of lawyers and 
auctioneers. 

We have already called Martial a 
journalist in the worst as well as the 
best senses of the word. He was the 
first press agent and professional 
panegyrist with a long list of fairly 
profitable accounts. The rewards of 
panegyric then of course were pathe- 
tie compared with the pickings in 
these enlightened days. When Mar- 
tial needed a new toga, he turned a 
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eraceful compliment to some wealthy 
friend. Sometimes he got the toga, 
sometimes not. If not he wrote an- 


other and a more fulsome epigram. A 
presentable toga was essential for 
dining out with possible patrons, a 
duty which the needy poet confessed 
but deplored as follows: 


How can I stand it? How can people wish 

My output cramped so, just for soup and 
fish? 

Gosh! It’s a month now since I wrote a 
line— 

That comes of asking poets out to dine! 


Some of Martial’s press-agenting 
was on a larger and more profitable 
seale. A well deserved tribute to that 
artistic and philanthropic millionaire, 
the younger Pliny, earned the poet 
travelling money back to Bilbilis. A 
whole book of epigrams, the ‘‘ Liber 
Spectaculorum,’’ consists of publicity 
for the imperial circuses. We read 
here of Caesar’s unparalleled generos- 
ity in providing these magnificent 
spectacles, of Caesar’s unerring de- 
cisions in favor of the popular gladia- 
tor, of the discriminating elephant 
that picked Caesar out of a crowd 
that packed the Colosseum and bowed 
down before him, of the noble lion, 
inspired to clemency by Caesar’s 
example, who let a rabbit run in and 
out of his formidable jaws, and how 
a cruel and ungrateful lion which 
turned and mangled his trainer was 
properly punished by Caeser to teach 
kindness and gratitude to the popu- 
lus Romanus in ecireus assembled. 
These and other tributes to the Flav- 
ian emperors as men and impresarios 
got Martial, a confirmed bachelor, the 
legal privileges accruing to a father 
of three children, and the honorary 
title of military tribune. The poet 
has been eriticised for his crass flat- 
teries to the egregious Domitian but 
it should be remembered that Domi- 
tian was the first gentleman and 
magistrate of the Roman people and 


the office dignified the man as it does 
today. 

Another duty of Martial’s hard 
driven Pegasus was writing what cor- 
responds to modern greeting-card 
verse and advertising jingles. In two 
books called ‘*‘Xenia’’ and ‘‘ Apop- 
horeta’’ he collects his couplets writ- 
ten to go with gifts sent at the Satur- 
nalia or Roman Christmas. Among 
these are positively the first book 
blurbs in publishing history. We 
submit a few specimens: 


VERGIL’s “GNAT”’ 
“Arms and the man” we read till dinner; 
Full fed a man wants something thinner, 
Light verse is then extremely pat, 
So, reader, here is Vergil’s “Gnat.” 


TITUS LIVY (VEST-POCKET EDITION) 
This book we warrant to condense 
All Titus Livy, the immense! 
So small a berth perhaps may strain him, 
But else no bookcase could contain him. 
CALVUS’ “THE USE OF COLD WATER” 
This tells of springs and wells the use; 
Well, let it stew in its own juice! 


LUCAN’S “PHARSALIA” 
Some say that I no poet be; 
My sales speak loud enough for me. 


The best selling argument which 
Martial applies to his friend Lucan he 
constantly uses of his own work. He 
helped out his publisher and book- 
seller by writing his own ‘‘ jacket 
blurbs’’ and circular advertising. The 
appended poem was written to intro- 
duce a vest pocket or ‘‘sheepskin’’ 
edition of the epigrams: 


Brother, you like to have my wheezes 
ready 

Upon the road and travel 
steady? 

Buy these, in parchment, book is a mis- 
nomer; 

I fit your fist, so keep your case for 
Homer. 

Lest you, not wise to where I’m sold 
should chase 

All over Rome, I’m tipping off the place. 

Try Second’s book store in the Temple 
block; 

He never fails to keep my stuff in stock. 


with 
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To balance Martial’s commercial ac- 
tivities we may mention that he an- 
ticipated and opposed the halitosis 
motif in modern advertising. An epi- 
gram addressed to a man who took 
patent medicine to cover bad breath 
assures him that the remedy is more 
flagrant than the disease. 

Like modern columnists Martial has 
much to say against prudes and cen- 
sors whom he urges to ‘‘stay out of 
my little theater unless you come to 
see the show.’’ His attitude toward 
such ‘‘stern Catos’’ is more apolo- 
getic, however, than that of modern 
journalists, and with good reason. No 
tabloid goes so far in meeting the 
popular taste for pornography as 
Martial did, and in contradiction to 
the modern belief that the lid was off 
among the dear old pagans, he was 
often and severely criticised for im- 
moral verse. In reply he rather 
weakly pleads that although his muse 
is naughty his life is beyond reproach, 
and that his writings are not in- 
tended virginibus puerisque. Con- 
sidering that Martial’s epigrams were 
on the atrium table in every fashion- 
able Roman home it is to be feared 
that they often reached a public for 
whom they were not intended. At 
their worst the epigrams hardly ex- 
ceed the license allowed in mixed com- 
pany today but that perhaps is little 
to their credit. In late Roman times 
a polite edition of Martial in usum 
elegantiorum was made. Of this Prof. 
Lindsay says ‘‘It replaces by suitable 
euphemisms some of the _ grosser 
words in Martial’s vocabulary, words 
more fit for the graffiti of Pompeii 
than for a Roman gentleman’s li- 
brary.’’ The contacts between Pom- 
peian wall-scribblings and Martial’s 
epigrams show that he unflinchingly 
carried out his theory of writing the 
living Latin language for the man on 
the Appian way. 

The tradition of ancient epigram 
sufficiently excused the license Mar- 


tial allowed himself but he would not 
have flaunted our taboos or decried 
popular standards. It is amusing to 
speculate how the worthies of an- 
tiquity would behave today. Would 
Plato be doing ‘‘ghost writing’’ for 
some modern illiterate as he did for 
Socrates or would Socrates himself 
be adapting his famous question 
method to an ‘‘Ask Me Another” 
book or syndicating his popular 
philosophies? We doubt it. But we 
feel certain that Martial would be 
conducting a polite if racy column of 
pithy verse and prose. His fertile 
wit, his pleasing but shallow senti- 
ment, his infinite facility in verse, his 
knowledge of the five and twenty 
standard jokes with all their varia- 
tions, point to this conclusion. His 
love of city life, his sense of news 
values, his eager ear for the talk of 
the town, point the same way. Mar- 
tial is perhaps the most modern of the 
ancients and his genius has always 
seemed to me essentially journalistic. 


Convention Call 

HE 1927 meeting of the Ameri- 

ean Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, held in 
connection with the meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Wednes- 
day, December 28. 

The Iowa School of Journalism is 
arranging for the attendance of every 
member of the association. The ses- 
sions will be held in the senate cham- 
ber of Iowa’s old capitol, which is 
now the university’s administration 
building. Meals may be had in the 
faculty dining room of the Memorial 
building, and rooms will be available 
at nominal charge, either in the men’s 
quadrangle or in the women’s dormi- 
tory. 

The convention of the Teachers or- 
ganization will meet December 29-31. 
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Rights In News 


By Freprick S. 


MONG the various branches of 

the law which have found diffi- 
culty in adjusting the legal princi- 
ples of a century ago to modern facts 
and circumstances, none has had 
such a varied and interesting deve- 
lopment as the law of literary pro- 
perty, as it has been applied to news. 
The principles upon which the mod- 
ern newspaper owner claims a right 
to protection in the news which he 
has gathered have run the gamut 
from statutory regulation, through 
common law principles of a property 
right, and have finally reached a 
more or less confused state based up- 
on equitable considerations. 

The problem of rights in news is a 
direct outeome of modern invention 
and ingenuity. Fifty years ago there 
was no special need for a newspaper 
to obtain protection for its news 
stories from piracy by its rivals. A 
New York newspaper of the seventies, 
receiving an important news dispatch 
from Europe, could print the news 
and be reasonably certain that a rival 
organization would not be able to 
make a profit by reprinting the dis- 
patch. The circulation of the first 
newspaper and the mechanical limita- 
tions of the rival provided effective 
protection. In the last fifty years 
conditions have altered so as to make 
the protection of news of vital im- 
portance. The development of almost 
instantaneous means of communica- 
tion and transportation and the un- 
believable speed with which the me- 
chanical department of a large news- 
paper operates have tended to revo- 
lutionized the newspaper industry.' 

11865, first web press with stereotype 


plates, built by William Bullock of Phil- 
adelphia. 


1870, American Press Association or- 


ganized. 


Under present conditions a_ rival 
newspaper or news agency can reap 
considerable profit by the appropria- 
tion of news dispatches from bulle- 
tins and early editions. Since the 
electric telegraph operates more rap- 
idly than the rotation of the earth, 
one who pays no more than the tele- 
graph tolls may maintain a lucrative 
news agency by merely wiring to 
western newspapers articles clipped 
from New York dailies. 


Newspapers and news agencies are 
also anxious to find some satisfactory 
basis for the protection of their news 
stories because the cost of obtaining 
an exclusive story necessitates some 
sort of protection to make the ven- 
ture profitable. An agency which 
spends thousands of dollars on a par- 
ticular news dispatch (the Associated 


Press spent $30,000 on the story of 


famine at Martinique?) which is 
printed in an Eastern newspaper 
loses a large profit which it is entitled 
to from the fact that a rival agency 
may appropriate the dispatches and 
send them by wire to be printed in 
western newspapers. The same prob- 
lem to a less degree is involved 
in competition between metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The piracy of news is much more 
common than is indicated by the 
number of cases upon the subject. 
The almost impossible task of pre- 
senting evidence and of showing tan- 


1886, Mergenthaler linotype machine 
placed on the market. 


1891, First sextuple press, built for 
the New York Hevald. 


1899, Lanston monotype placed on the 
market. 


2 Doc. No. 27, 63d Cong. 1st Sess. May 


14, 1913. 
5 
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gible damages has deterred many a 
possible litigant.® 
I 


The development of the principles 
of law applied to news did not follow 
the strict historical development of 
the law of literary property. The 
courts attempted first of all to apply 
current principles to the new situa- 
tion, going back into the historical 
development only as the remedies 
which were available proved inade- 
quate. 

When the problem of rights in 
news first came before the courts 
there was already in existence a large 
body of law which had been applied 
for the protection of rights in literary 
productions. It was only natural 
that the courts should first seek a 
solution for the problems in the prin- 
ciples of copyright law. The two sit- 
uations, that of the proprietor of 
books and that of the proprietor of 
news, seemed to have elements in 
common; therefore, the early cases 
were adjudicated on the basis of 
copyright law.‘ Although both in 
America® and in Great Britain® the 
early cases refused to recognize a 


8 The New York Journal of Commerce 
recently dropped its suit against the 
Boston Transcript for piracy of news 
upon the payment of a small sum and at- 
torneys’ fees. 

4 Cate v. Devon & Exter Constitutional 
Newspaper Co., (1889) 40 Chan. Div. 
500; Exchange Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
v. Gregory & Co., (1896) I Q: B. Div. 147; 
66 L. J. Q. B. 262; 74 L. T. 83; 60 J. P. 
52; 12 T L. R. 18 A. C.; Hender- 
son v. Maxwell, (1876) 4 Chan. Div. 163; 
Nisbet v. Golf Agency, 23 L. T. 370; 
Weatherby v. International Horse Agency, 
(1910) 2 Chan. 297; Trade Auxiliary Co. 
v. Middlesborough and District Trades- 
men’s Protection Association (1889) 40 
Chan. Div. 425, Walter v. Howe, (1881) 
17 Chan. Div. 708 overrulling Cox v. Land 
and Water Journal (1869) L.R. 9 Eq. 
324; Walter v. Lane, (1900) A. C. 539; 
Walter v. Steinkopff, (1892) 3 Chan. 489. 
Lillard v. Sun Printing and Publishing 
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copyright in a newspaper or periodi- 
cal, it is well recognized today that a 
copyright may be obtained on a news- 
paper or periodical or upon the ma- 
terial contained therein.’ 

By the inclusion of newspapers 
within the list of literary productions 
which are capable of being protected 
under copyright statutes, the prob- 
lem of rights in news became identi- 


Co., (1898) 87 F. R. 213; Egbert y 
Greenberg, (1900) 100 F. R. 447. 

5 Clayton v. Stone, (1829) Fred. Cas. 2. 
872. In Tribune Co. v. Associated Press, 
(1900) 116 Fed. 126, it was held that the 
deposit and entry of a newspaper as an 
entirety gave no valid copyright, since a 
large part of the publication was not 
copyrightable. This decision has been 
criticised on the ground that the better 
rule would be to hold that a general 
copyright on a newspaper will copyright 
all parts which are entitled to copyright. 
Hamline, A. S. “Copyright Cases.” 


6 Cox v. Land and Water Journal Co., 
(1869) L. R. 9 Eq. 324. Overrulled. 

7 In England, Copyright Act, 1911, (1 & 
2 Geo. V, c. 46). 

In America, Statute of 1909, U. S. 
compiled statutes. Copyright Chap. 3. 
Sec. 9521. v. Bowker, R. R. Copyright 
p. 88: “The law provides (sec. 19) in the 
case of a periodical, that the notice of 
copyright may be ‘either upon the title 
page or upon the first page of each sep- 
arate number of under the heading,’ pro- 
vided that one notice of copyright in 
each volume or in each number of a 
newspaper or periodical published shall 
suffice. This implied that each issue of 
a periodical must be separately copy- 
righted as though a separate work, al- 
though the title page may be registered 
as a trade-mark and possibly be protected 
in this way. A daily newspaper may 
thus be copyrighted day by day at a cost 
of $365 per year, so as to protect all its 
original matter of substantial literary 
value. This was done in fact under the 
American law previous to 1909 though 
periodicals were, not specifically men- 
tioned; a daily price book of the New 
York Cotton Exchange was so entered 
day by day, but the question of maintain- 
ing such a right under the old law seems 
never to have been tested before the 
courts, and New York dailies copyrighted 
their Sunday letters separately.” 


| | 
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fied with that bulk of legal rules sur- 
rounding and defining copyright leg- 
islation. It was soon evident that in- 
stead of clarifying the situation, the 
use of the new remedy, copyright, 
merely confused and aggravated the 
difficulties. The question of literary 
form, infringement, compliance with 
statutory provisions, and most con- 
fusing of all with the ‘‘doctrine of 
publication,’’ which had grown up 
through the decades as a necessary ad- 
junct to the protection of literary 
property—all these become entangled 
in the problem of rights in news. 
Under the contemporary copyright 
statutes both in the United States 
and in England it is possible to secure 
protection for almost any sort of lit- 
erary production. In England the 
courts have protected a telegraphic 
code*, an illustration in an advertise- 
ment,® lists of deeds of arrangement,’° 
an illustration in a copyrighted maga- 
zine, prices of stocks and shares,'* 
headings of a trade directory,’ a list 
of brood mares and their sires,'*, lists 
of bills of sale,> and trade cata- 
logues.*® In the United States in ad- 
dition to the classification in the 
copyright law,’’ the following may 
be copyrighted: artistic advertise- 
ments,’* an ‘‘official form chart’’ of 
race horses,’® an illustration in a 
copyright newspaper article,” ab- 
stract books and books of indexes,” a 
compilation of information respect- 
ing railroads, express, telegraph, and 
post offices,*? a list of war casualties*®. 


8 Anderson and Co. v. Lieber Code Co., 
(1917) 2 K. B. 469, 33 T. L. R. 420. 

® Bradbury v. Sharp, (1891) Weekly 
Notes 143. 

10Cate v. Devon & Exter Constitu- 
—_ Newspaper Co, (1889) 40 Ch. Div. 

11 Davis v. Benjamin (1906) 2 Chan. 
Div. 491, 95 L. T. 671, 22 L. T. R. 702. 

12 Exchange Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
Gregory & Co., (1896) 1 Q. B. 147. 

13 Lamb v. Evans, (1893) 1 Chan. 218, 
62 L. J. Chan. 404, 68 L. T. 131. 


But an attempt to copyright news 
dispatches under the principles of the 
above cases has not resulted in satis- 
factory protection. It has been held 
repeatedly that, although the literary 
form of a newspaper article may be 
copyrighted, still the facts or ele- 
ments which constitute the news 
value of the particular dispatch are 
not capable of such protection.** Un- 
der present conditions of newspaper 
publishing the exact literary form in 


14 Weatherby v. International Horse 
Agency, (1910) 2 Chan. 297, 102 L. T. 856, 
79 L. J. Chan. 609. 

15 Trade Auxiliary Co. v. Middle- 
borough & District Tradesmen’s Protec- 
tion Association, (1889) 40 Chan. Div. 
500. 

16 Hatten v. Arthur, 1 H. & M. 603, 32 
L. J. Chan. 771; Davis v. Benjamin, 
(1906) 2 Chan. Div. 491; Masson, Seeley 
& Co. v. Embosotype Manufacturing Co., 
41 R. P. C. 160. 

17 See. 5, 

(a) books, including composite and 
encyclopedic works, directories, 
gazetteers, and other compila- 
tions. 

(b) periodicals, 
pers. 

(c) lectures, sermons, addresses pre- 
pared for oral delivery. 

(d) dramatic cr dramatico-musical 
compositions. 

(e) musical compositions. 

(f) maps. 

(g) works or art, models or designs 
for works of art. 

(h) reproductions of a work of art. 

(i) drawings or plastic works of a 
scientific or technical nature. 

(j) photographs. 

(k) prints and pictorial illustrations. 

18 Campbell v. Wireback, (1920) 261 
Fed. Rep. 391. 

19 Egbert v. Greenberg, (1900) 100 Fed. 
Rep. 447. 

20 Lillard v. Sun Printing & Publish- 
ing Co., (1898) 87 F. R. 213. 

21Banker v. Caldwell, (1859) 3 Minn. 
94 


including newspa- 


22 Bullinger v. Mackey, (1879) Fed. 
Cas. No. 2,127. 

23 Hanson sv. 
(1887) 32 Fed. 202. 

24 Chilton v. Progress Printing & Pub- 
lishing Co., (1895) 2 Chan. 29, “no copy- 


Jaccard Jewelry Co., 
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which the news is couched is relative- 
ly unimportant, while the facts of 
news (as divorced from the literary 
form) is the element of value. Al- 
though newspaper proprietors con- 
tinued to copyright their editions un- 
der the statute,”® such protection was 
far from satisfactory. The real ele- 
ment of value in their publications 
was left to be pirated by any competi- 
tor so long as the competitor took the 
time and trouble to make slight 
changes in the literary form of the 
news story. The difficulty lay in ap- 
plying the rules for the protection of 
literary property to the modern busi- 
ness of newspaper publishing. Thus 
the copyright by the New York 
Times of the Peary letters describing 
the discovery of the North Pole 
served to protect the literary form of 
the dispatches but did not protect the 
Times in its right to the news of 
Peary’s diseovery.** It is difficult to 
see the distinction between a list of 
prices of stocks and shares and a 
news report since obviously the only 
element of value in the list of securi- 
ties is the names and prices while the 
literary form is relatively unimpor- 
tant. Yet courts will protect a copy- 
right in such a list while news must 
seek other protection.*’ 


right in an opinion”; Gilbert v. The 
Star Newspaper Co., (1894) 11 T.L.R. 
4, “no protection in right to an idea’; 
Springfield v. Thame, (1903) 89 L. T. 
242; Walter v. Lane (1900) A.C. 539; 
Walter v. Steinkopff, (1892) 3 Chan. 489, 
North, J., p. 495, “It is said that there is 
no copyright in news. But there is or may 
be copyright in the particular forms of 
language or modes of expression by 
which information is conveyed, and not 
the less so because the information may 
be with respect to the current events of 
the day.” 

25 Chicago Record Herald Co. v. Tri- 
bune Association, (1921) 275 Fed. 79; 
dicta in National Telegraphic News Com- 
pany v. Western Union Telegraph Co., 
(1902) 119 Fed. R. 294; Sec. 19 of the 
law of 1909. 


There has grown up a number of 
rules regarding newspaper copyright 
which are peculiar to this type of 
ease. In regard to infringement, a]. 
though the infringer acknowledges 
the source from which he appropri- 
ates the matter, it has been held that 
such acknowledgement has no bear- 
ing on the case.** A copyrighted ar- 
ticle in a newspaper is subject to the 
‘*same fair use’’ as other copyrighted 
material, but because of the timeli- 
ness of the article and its news value 
the question of ‘‘fair use”’’ becomes 
one of utmost importance. It may 
be so strictly regulated that the right 
of fair comment and criticism will be 
endangered, and on the other hand 
the rule may be made so lax as to 
negative any protection offered by 
copyright. The practice of the pro- 
fession of copyrighting news items is 
subject to the general limitation that 
the copying must not be carried on 
to such an extent as to be substantial- 
ly injurious to the original work and 
the case must be for some fair and 
reasonable purpose, such as for illus- 
tration, comment, criticism, and the 
like.”® 


26 New York Times vs. Press Publish- 
ing Co. Pub. Weekly, Vol. 76 pp. 643. 

27 Exchange Telegraph Co., Ltd., Vv. 
Gregory & Co., (1896) 1 Q.B. 147. It 
seems that facts other than news may be 
protected under the “compilation” sec- 
tions of the copyright acts while news is 
still confined to the “literary” sections. 

28 Walter v. Steinkopff, (1892) 2 Chan. 
Div. 489, “A man cannot justify the tak- 
ing what he has no right to take by stat- 
ing whence he has taken it, though he 
may thereby avoid the additional dis- 
honesty of passing off as the product of 
his own labor what really is cribbed from 
another.” 

29 Hill v. Whalen, (1914) 220 Fed. 359; 
West Publishing Co. v. Lawyers Coopera- 
tive Publishing Co., (1897) 79 Fed. 756. 
In Walter v. Steinkopff, (1892) 3 Chan. 
489, the plaintiffs were the proprietors of 
the Times and the defendants were pro- 
prietors of the Saint James Gazette. In 
April, 1892, an article by Rudyard Kip 
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In addition to the difficulty of in- 
fringement, the newspaper proprie- 
tor is surrounded by defects in the 
copyright law: the question of ‘‘pub- 
lication’? denounced by Dean Wig- 
more as ‘‘one of the most harsh and 
senseless doctrines which has ob- 
tained lodgment in our law*°’’; the 
impossibility of copyrighting before 
publication ;** the necessity of strict 
compliance with the statutory pro- 
visions; the cost of depositing each 
story or at least each number of 
the newspaper.*? Very few newspa- 


pers make a practice of copyrighting 
their editions. The advantage of pro- 
tection in the case of purely literary 
articles is more complete than in the 


ling entitled “In the Sight of Monad- 
nock” was published in the Times. From 
this article the Saint James Gazette 
copied half a dozen passages. It was 
stated in the same paper that the article 
had been written expressly for the 
Times. An action was brought to restrain 
such publication which was prohibited by 
copyright. Held, that the acts of the 
defendants were no mere quotations, for 
they had appropriated about two-fifths of 
the whole article. It was further held 
that the custom of newspapers to copy 
from other newspapers was no defense to 
an action on copyright. 

Copying from another’s work merely 
to save oneself the labor of independent. 
ly producing the matter is unfair and an 
infringement. West Publishing Co. v. 
Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co. 79 
Fed. 756. 

Also a copyrighted article published 
without authority is not “current infor- 
mation” free for the use of all, but any- 
one, in publishing it, although not aware 
of the copyright, is liable. American 
Press Ass’n v. Daily Story Publishing 
Co., (1902) 120 Fed. 766. 

The specific authorization of the Amer- 
ican code, “to make any other version 
thereof,” makes an abridgement an in- 
fringement. 

80 Select Cases on Torts, Vol. II, p. 851. 

31 The English statute permits copy- 
right before publication. 

82 A bill passed the Senate during the 
last session increasing the registration 
fee from $1 to $2. 


ease of an article whose primary in- 
terest is its news value. The Associ- 
ated Press has abandoned the prac- 
tice of copyrighting its news stories 
while the United Press copyrights 
only those stories in which it seeks 
to protect the literary form. 


II 


The principles of common law as 
applied for the protection of news 
have proved as ineffective as copy- 
right statutes. The question of pro- 
tection for authors, publishers, and 
booksellers seems not to have arisen 
before the invention of printing in 
1458.** For fifty years after the in- 
troduction of printing into England 
in 1471 there seems to have been a 
period when there was no protection 
and no regulation. Beginning in 
1556 with the first charter to the Sta- 
tioners Company and _ continuing 
down to the first copyright statute in 
1710** the right to print and dispose 
of information was regarded as a 
prerogative of the Crown and was 
zealously guarded by those in power. 
By the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the trade in books and printed 
material had become so widespread 


38 The long hazardous task of copying 
a book limited the danger to the original 
author. Besides the author’s income was 
not derived from the sale of copies of 
his book but from the patronage of some 
rich nobleman. According to M. Edward 
Laboulaye, Etudes sur la Propriété Litté- 
raire en France et en Angleterre (Paris, 
1858) p. 1. “Les anciens n’ont pas connu 
de propriété littéraire, par la raison toute 
simple qu'il fallait la découverte de l’im- 
primerie pour mettre une oeuvre d’esprit 
dans le commerce. Ce n’est pas que les 
copies manuscrites fussent d’un pris ex- 
cessif chez les anciens, mais outre que 
le nombre en était, naturellement fort 
réduit, it était impossible d’empécher que 
le proprietaire d’un de ces exemplaires 
en tirat copie lui-méme, et on ne voit 
qu’on ait jamais songé 4 interdire cette 
liberté.” 

348 Anne c. 19. 
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there was a general demand for some 
sort of protection.*® 

The earliest cases recognized a 
right in an author to unpublished 
matter and protected him against 
piracy.** A redeeming feature of the 
common law right and one that dis- 
tinguishes it from copyright is that 
it is not limited in the narrow sense 
to the exact form in which the author 
has expressed his ideas or facts. The 
test is not whether it has been copied 
in the same language or exact words 
of the original but whether in sub- 
stance it has been reproduced.*’ This 
fact makes the common law right 
especially applicable to newspapers 
in which the news value of the facts 
is much more important than the 
mere literary composition. 

The main basis of authority for 
the contention that there is a common 
law property in facts which are not 
copyrighted and which are not 
abandoned by general publication is 
a long series of cases dealing with 
stock quotations and ‘‘tickers.’’** 


85 Millar v. Taylor, (1769). 4 Burr, p. 
2313. 

36 Millar v. Taylor, (1769) 4 Burr. 230; 
Donaldson v. Beckett, (1774), 2 Bro Parl 


Cas 129; Prince Albert v. Strange, 
(1848) 2 De G & Sm 652; Boosey v Jef- 
fries, (1851) 6 Exch 580; Palmer v. De- 
witt, (1870) 23 L.T. 823; Mansell v. 
Valley Printing Co., (1908) 2 Chan 441; 
Novello v. Sudlow, (1852) C. B. 177; 
Wheaton v. Peters, (1834) 33 U. S. 591, 
8 Pet 5: Press Publishing Company v. 
Monroe, (1896) 73 Fed 196; Bartlette v. 
Crittenden, (1847) Fed. Cas No. 1082. 

37 Holmes v. Hurst, (1889) 174 U. S. 82. 

38 Board of Trade of City of Chicago v. 
McDermott Commission Co., (1906) 143 
Fed. Rep. 188; Board of Trade of City of 
Chicago v. Christie Grain and Stock Co., 
(1905) 198 U. S. 236; Board of Trade of 
City of Chicago v. Cella Commission Co.. 
(1906) 145 Fed. Rep. 28; Cleveland Tele- 
graph Co. v. Stone, (1900) 105 Fed. Rep. 
794, in which it was said that “There 
exists in a Board of Trade a right of pro- 
perty in the quotations made upon the 
transaction of its exchange until the 
same are made over to the public, and it 


The problem under these cases js 
to determine the limits of the term 
‘*publication.’’ So long as the facts 
have not been abandoned to the gen. 
eral public although they may have 
been sold and distributed to subseri- 
bers or posted in a general meeting 
place, they are protected. The right 
is based upon a contractual relation. 
ship which will be protected from 
surreptitious interférence.*® 


is within the powers of the board to con. 
vey such right by contract to a third per. 
son who is entitled to protection in the 
enjoyment of the same before publica- 
tion, by injunction against the unav-. 
thorized publishing or distributing of 
such quotations by others.” Illinois Com- 
mission Co v. Cleveland Telegraph (o., 
(1902) 119 Fed. Rep. 301. 

39 Board of Trade of City of Chicago v. 
Cella Commission Co. (1906) 145 Fed. 28 
In F. W. Dodge v. Construction Informa- 
tion Co., (1903) 183 Mass. 62, which held 
that building facts communicated to pri- 
vate subscribers are property and would 
be protected as such, the court said “The 
facts before it (Plaintiff) has ascertained 
them, unless they are held for special 
purpose confidentially and as secrets, are 
not property; but when these facts have 
been discovered promptly by effort and 
at expense, and have been compiled and 
put in form, and are of commercial value 
by reason of the speedy use that can be 
made of them before they have obtained 
general publicity, they are _ property 
They represent expensive effort and val- 
uable service, and in the form in which 
they are presented to subscribers, they 
may be used with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of profit from the early possession of 
them. The information is not tangible, 
visible property, but there is a valuable 
right of property in it, which the courts 
ought to protect, in every reasonable way 
against those seeking to obtain it from 
the owner without right to his damage. 
What the plaintiff has when the defend. 
ant seeks to obtain it from him is posses 
sion of valuable information. This early 
possession is valuable in itself. The plain- 
tiff has it and the defendant does not 
have it. If the defendant can obtain it 
legitimately he becomes the owner of the 
same kind of property, and the two may 
become competitors in the market 4s 
vendors to those who are willing to pay 
for it. But if the defendant surrep 
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A step further was the protection 
accorded by the courts to news col- 
lecting agencies which had communi- 
eated facts to private subscribers.*° 
But these rights are of limited value 
to newspapers whose very existence 
depends upon publication of news 
which has been gathered and whose 
rights under the principles developed 
in the ‘‘ticker’’ cases and in the news 
collecting agency cases, cease imme- 
diately upon such publication. 

In no case previous to the enact- 
ment of the first copyright statute in 
1710 had the question of rights in 
published matter come before the 
courts. It was not until some time 
after the passage of 8 Anne 19 that 
the question of whether the author 
or proprietor of a published manu- 
script had a right at common law to 
restrain others from publishing his 
work came before the courts.*' The 
outeome of the litigation on this ques- 
tion which has been accepted by the 
courts of England and the United 
States and by text writers is that 
aside from the question of whether a 
common law right in published mat- 
ter existed before the passage of the 
first copyright statute, that right was 
entirely abrogated and superseded by 
the statutory right.*? 


titiously and against the plaintiff’s will, 
takes from the plaintiff’s possession, and 
thus by direct attack, as it were, divides 
the plaintiff’s possession and shares it, 
this conduct is a violation of the plain- 
tiff's right of property. 

40 Exchange Telegraph Co. v. Gregory 
& Co., (1896) 1 Q. B. Div. 147. Under a 
contract made between the plaintiffs and 
the committee of the London Stock Ex- 
change, the plaintiffs were permitted to 
sell for profit lists of stocks and prices. 
The court upheld the right of the Plain- 
tiff to property in the facts so collected 
and distributed. In Exchange Telegraph 
Co. Lt. v. Central News, Ltd., (1897) 2 
Chan Div. 48. 


41 The first case was Millar v. Taylor 
(1769) 4 Burr. 230, 98 E. R. 201 which 
was overruled by 


The question of rights at common 
law after publication has never come 
up squarely before the courts of the 
United States, but the decisions seem 
to point to the fact that such a right 
would not be recognized.* 

The results of the application of 


42 Donaldson v. Beckett, (1774) 2 Bro 
Parl Cas 129, 1 E. R. 83. Four questions 
were submitted to the judges in the 
House of Lords for their determinations: 


1. Whether at common law an author 
of any book or literary composition 
had the sole right of first printing 
and publishing the same for sale, 
and might bring an action against 
any persons who printed, published. 
and sold the same without his con- 
sent? Ayes, 10; Noes, 1. 

If the author had such right orig- 
nally did the law take it away on 
his printing and publishing such 
book or literary composition, and 
might any person afterwards re 
print and sell for his own benefit 
such book or literary composition 
against the will of the author? 
Ayes, 4; Noes, 7. 

If such action would have lain at 
common law, is it taken away by 
the statute of 8 Anne, and is an 
author by the said statute precluded 
from every remedy except on the 
foundation of the said statute and 
on the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed thereby? Ayes, 6; Noes, 5. 
Whether this right is in any way 
impeached, restrained, or take away 
by the statute 8 Anne, Ayes, 6; Noes, 
5. Followed in Novello v. Sudlow, 
1852) 12 C. B. 177; Chappell v. Pur- 
day, (1845) 14 M. & W. 303; Jef- 
freys v. Boosey (1854) 4 H. L. Cas 
815. 

It will be noted that this case does not 
stand for the proposition that a common 
law right never existed, but merely that 
such right was superseded by the statu- 
tory right. 

43 Wheaton v. Peters, (1835) 33 U. S. 
591; Board of Trade v. Hadden Krull Co., 
(1901) 109 F. R. 705; Board of Trade of 
City of Chicago v. Cella Commission Co., 
(1906) 145 F. R. 28; Board of Trade of 
City of Chicagd v. Christie Grain & 
Stock Co., (1905) 198 U. S. 236; Cleve- 
land Telephone Co. v. Stone, (1900) 105 
F. R. 794; F. W. Dodge v. Construction 
Information Co., (1903) 183 Mass. 62. 
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common law and statutory principles 
for the protection of news seems to be 
that while news after publication is 
denied common law protection on the 
ground that a statutory right exists, 
still such a statutory right has proved 
entirely inadequate for its protection. 


Ill 

The difficulties to be overcome in 
obtaining adequate protection for 
news are inextricably bound up in 
the doctrine of ‘‘publication,’’ as 
shown in the discussion of statutory 
and common law remedies. This doc- 
trine, that facts cease to be private 
property when abandoned to the 
world through publication, was origi- 
nally intended to protect the public, 
but as new commercial enterprises 
arose to deal in this somewhat intan- 
gible commodity and the courts felt 
that some protection ought to be 
given, the former doctrine arose to 
balk the attempt at every turn. 

As early as 1897 the principle of 
unfair competition was introduced in 
the case of Exchange Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., v. Central News, Ltd.,** al- 
though the decision itself protected 
the news (prices of stocks) on the 
basis of copyright. The court in dis- 
cussing the doctrine of publication 
held that ‘‘as the information was 
not made known to the whole world, 
although it was known to a large 
number of persons, it was valua- 
ble property in their (plaintiff’s) 
hands.’’** 

In 1902 a similar case was tried be- 


441897, 2 Chan. 48, It is competent for 
a news agency to collect information 
from a public source and transmit it to 
subscribers to whom it is new upon the 
terms that they shall not communicate 
it to third parties; and the court will in- 
terfere by injunction to restrain a sub- 
scriber from communicating such infor- 
mation to a third party, who has in- 
duced the subscriber to break his con- 
tract. 

45 Sterling, J., ibid. p. 23. 


fore Judge Grosseup. The appellants 
relied upon the fact that the appellee 
had published the stock quotations by 
permitting them to run a ‘‘ticker.” 
The judge held that such matter was 
not copyrightable, but that sinep 
there was a commercial value in the 
quotations, the appellants would be 
enjoined on the basis of unfair com. 
petition.*® 

The English Chancery Division 
following this line of reasoning ip 
1910 protected election reports on 
the ground of unfair competition 
alone.** 

The famous case on this subject in 
the United States was begun by the 
Associated Press against the Interna- 
tional News Service and was finally 
decided in the Supreme Court.** Al- 
though the decision itself does not lay 
down the principle of law for which 


46 National Tel. News Co. v. Western 
Union Tel. Co., (1902) 119 Fed. 294. p. 
300. “The case under consideration may 
be summed up as follows: The business of 
the appellee is that of carrier of infor 
mation. The gist of its service to the 
patron is that, by such carriage, the 
patron acquires knowledge of the matter 
communicated earlier than those not 
thus served. The Ticker with its printed 
tape is an implement only to this com- 
mercial end, which the patron or the 
patron’s patron may utilize to the end in- 
tended, but may not appropriate to same 
end not intended, especially if such ap- 
propriation result in injury to, or total 
destruction of, the service. In short, the 
law being clearly inadequate to that pur- 
pose, equity should see to it, that the 
one who is served and the one who serves 
each get what the engagement between 
them calls for, and that neither, to the 
injury of the other, shall appropriate 
more.” p. 300 “...are we to fail our 
plaint duty for mere lack of precedent? 
We choose, rather, to make precedent, 
one from which is eliminated as imma- 
terial the law grown up around author- 
ship”. p. 301. 

47Press Association v. Reporting 
Agency, (1910) London Times law 
column, Dec. 8, 1910. 

48 Associated Press v. International 
News Service, (1918) 248 U. S. 215. 
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it stood as lucidly as might be de- 
sired, still the discussion which has 
been aroused by the case has served 
somewhat to clear up the situation. 
The action originated from the al- 
leged appropriation to its own use 
by the International News Service of 
news dispatehes of the A. P. either by 
copying early bulletins or editions or 
by surreptitiously obtaining the news 
from members of the plaintiff. In the 
district court Judge Hand denied the 
injunction on the ground that the 
matter was one of first impression.*® 
Cross appeals were immediately filed 
by both parties, and in the decision 
by Judge Hough of the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals it was held that news, al- 
though not literary property, where 
it has commercial value, is property ; 
and as such is entitled to legal protec- 
tion; and that such property was not 
lost by publication in one or more lo- 
ealities.°° Judge H. G. Ward dis- 


sented on the ground that upon pub- 
lication news became common pro- 
perty.” 

The final decision given Dee. 23, 
1918,°* although rather difficult to 
phrase in general principles of law, 
served to settle the question as re- 


gards rival news agencies. It was 
held that one who gathers news at 
pain and expense for the purpose of 
lucrative publication may be said to 
have a ‘‘quasi-property’’ in the re- 
sult of his enterprise, as against a 
rival in the same business, and that 
the appropriation of these results at 
the expense of and to the damage of 
one and for the profit of another is 
unfair competition. The decision of 
Mr. Justice Pitney does not recognize 
a property right in news as such, but 
merely that as against rivals there 
exists a right which will be protected 


49 Tbid, 240 Fed. Rep. 983. 
50245 Fed. Rep. 244. 

51 Thid, p. 253. 

52248 U. S. 215. 


on the equitable basis of unfair com- 
petition. In a separate opinion Mr. 
Justice Holmes®* (Mr. Justice 
Kenna concurring) argued that the 
injunction should be limited to a de- 
finite period of time after which any 
one might appropriate the facts. The 
old argument of the rights of the 
public was presented in a dissenting 
opinion by Mr. Justice Brandeis™ in 
which he stated that ‘‘the rule for 
which the plaintiff contends would 
effect an important extention of pro- 
perty rights, and a corresponding 
curtailment of the free use of know- 
ledge and of ideas, and facts in the 
case admonish us of the danger in- 
volved in recognizing such a property 
right in news, without imposing upon 
news gatherers corresponding obliga- 
tions.”’ 

It is evident that although all of 
the eight judges who heard the argu- 
ments in the suit were unanimous in 
the opinion that the practices of the 
I. N. 8. in appropriating the news 
dispatches of the A. P. were contrary 
to good conscience, they were unwill- 
ing to agree upon a strict rule of law 
which could be applied in subsequent 
cases. 

The difficulties in the decision® are 
apparent when one tries to phrase a 
general rule from the opinion. It 
would be something like this: Any- 


53 Ibid. p. 246. 

54 Ibid. p. 248. 

55 The case has been criticised by Prof. 
Albert Kocourek, 113 Ill. Law Review 708, 
April 1919. “We reaffirm our belief that 
the decision is right but that it should 
have been based on a property concept 
as applied to news, and we are further 
constrained to think that it is impossible 
in the present state of our legal system 
to introduce a new rule of unfair compe- 
tition based solely on lawful appropria- 
tion, systematic or otherwise, of an- 
other’s ideas.” p. 719. While Prof. Ko- 
courek criticizes the decision because it 
does not affirm a property right in news. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis dissents because in 
his opinion it does create such a right. 
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one who acquires facts or ideas, 
which have commercial value, will be 
protected in these facts and ideas, 
even after publication, from appro- 
priation by a rival. Such a rule ap- 
plied outside the news gathering 
agencies would wreak havoe with 
many publishing businesses. The case 
however is of great significance in 
showing the trend of legal reasoning 
and in aiding proprietors of news 
agencies and newspapers to adjust 
their rights.** 

The legislature has also attempted 
in various situations to secure pro- 
tection for news. As early as 1884 a 
bill was introduced into the United 
States Senate giving protection to 
news for eight hours.®’ Justice 
Brandeis, in his dissenting opinion®* 
suggested that legislation is the only 
remedy for the promiscuous appro- 
priation of news. Other countries 
have made more or less adequate pro- 


vision for this problem in their copy- 
right statutes.®® 


56 The principal case has been followed 
in Gilmore v. Sammons, (1925) 260 S. W. 
861, where the appellant, editor of the 
Texas Contractor, was granted an in- 
junction restraining the appellee, pub- 
lisher of the Building and Engineering 
Digest, from appropriating building facts 
and information collected by the appel- 
lant and published in his weekly paper. 

57 Senate Bill No. 1728, 48th Cong. Ist 
Sess. The bill was read twice and re- 
ported on adversely by the library com- 
mittee. 

58 248 U. S. 264. 

59 German Copyright. Laws of 1870. It 
is no breach of the law: a. To reprint 
articles from newspapers or periodicals, 
always excepting stories and scientific 
works, and writings of a _ reasonable 
length, the reproduction of which is ex- 
pressly forbidden in the newspaper or 
periodical. 

Spain. Code of January, 1879. “Art 
29—Les propriétaires de journaux, qui 
veulent s’en assurer la propriété et les as- 
similer aux productions littéraires pour 


It is a tribute to the judicial gys. 
tems of England and the United 
States that they have been able to ad. 
just their legal principles to this 
novel situation without the interfer. 
ence of the legislature. 


la jouissance des bénéfices de cette |oj, 
présenteront a la fin de chaque année, ay 
bureau d’enregistrement de la _propro. 
priété intellectuelle trois collections de 
we publiés pendant la méme ap. 
née. 

“Art. 30—L’auteur ou le traducteur des 
écrits qui ont été insérés ou qui seront a 
l'avenir insérés dans les _ publications 
périodiques ainsi que leurs ayants droit, 
pourront publier ces ecritis sous forme de. 
collection choisie ou compléte, s’il n’en 
pas été autrement convenu avec le pro- 
priétaire du journal. 


“Art. 31—Les écrits et télégrammes in. 
sérés dans les publications périodiques 
pourront étre reproduits par toutes av- 
tres publications de méme genre, si la 
publication originale ne parte pas, en 
téte ou 4 la fin de l’article, que la repro- 
duction est interdire; dans tous les cas, 
on doit tourjours indique la source oi 
l’ on a puisé.” 


Austrian Copyright, Code of 1846 
Art. 5. “Au Contraire, n’est pas a con- 
sidérer comme une contrefacon et est par 
suite permis: 

“(a) La citation textuelle de passages 
isolés d’une oeuvre déja publiée. 

“(b) L’insertion d’articles, de poésies 
isolés, etc., empruntés 4 une oeuvre de 
plus d’etendue & une revue ou A une 
feuille périodique quelconque, dans une 
oeuvre nouvelle et indépendante d’aprés 
son contenu, spécialment dans une oeuvre 
critique et historique, ou dans un recueil 
d’extraits d’oeuvres de plusiers écrivains, 
composé dans un but litteraire spécial, 
ou destiné a l’usage des églises ou des 
écoles. Seulement la source originale 
doit étre expressement indiquée et |’ar- 
ticle emprunté ne doit ni dépasser une 
feuille de l’oeuvre dont it est tiré ni @tre 
publié comme brochure separée. Quand 
it s’agit de fournaux de feuilles périodi- 
ques quelconques, l'article emprunté ne 
dois pas fait plus de deux feuilles pour 
une année. Les journaux politiques pro 
prement dits sont seulement mentionner 
la source.” 
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Two Significant Books 


Reviewed by 
NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


N an age of outlines, Baker Brow- 

nell has attempted the most am- 
bitious outline of all—an outline of 
the universe: In reality, as would 
necessarily be the case with an under- 
taking of this character, his work is a 
synthesis as well as an outline. 

Mr. Brownell took the modern 
views of the natural sciences, the so- 
eial sciences, the arts, philosophy, 
and religion, which most of us keep 
in thought-tight compartments of our 
minds. He analyzed them and then 
put them together into a coherent 
whole. That is his New Universe—a 
modern man’s outlook upon the 
whole world, including himself. 

For this type of work, Mr. Brow- 
nell has unusual qualifications. He 
is a scholar, though not a narrow spe- 
cialist. He has been an _ editorial 
writer on two metropolitan dailies, 
which means that he can write so 
that the mass of men can understand. 
On the other hand, he is a poet whose 
work has appeared in such journals 
of the Left Wing literati as The Dial 
and the now defunct Others. For 
several years he has been pioneering 
in a new course in the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—a course in Contemporary 
Thought, that tries to turn out aspir- 
ing reporters who know something of 
such topics as the quantum theory, 
Expressionist art, and the principles 
of a distributive society, instead of 
confining their information to foot- 
ball, feature stories, and the formula 
for synthetie gin. 

Thus The New Universe has grown. 
It is not by any means a textbook. 
The author ealls it, as Walt Whitman 


B Brownell, Baker. The New Universe. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
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might, ‘‘a book of the whole world, a 
tune for the new universe, a poem, 
more or less, on things in general.’’ It 
is primarily a book for the general 
reader. Of him, however, it requires 
intelligence and patience. Mr. Brow- 
nell has refused to do what some 
writers of outlines have done; he has 
refused to simplify at the expense of 
accuracy. His book is sound and 
true, which means that in dealing 
with some of its manifold subject 
matter it is difficult reading. 

Nevertheless, it is rewarding read- 
ing. The reader knows something de- 
finite when he gets through. 

It is rewarding reading from an- 
other standpoint too. The book is 
written in brilliant style. The gra- 
phic brevity of the journalist is 
heightened by the swift, dynamic 
imagination of the poet. Here and 
there the author tries to be smart, as 
when he writes: ‘‘Compared with the 
planets the sun has about the ratio of 
a campus coed to eight Maryanna 
chocolates.’’ In such instances he 
always fails; it is impossible for him 
to be a smart writer. These examples 
of ineptitude are fortunately rare. 

A few quotations, out of a vast 
number that might be selected, will 
give some conception of the combina- 
tion of lucidity and poetic quality 
that characterizes the book as a 
whole: 

‘*To know life study the fires of the 
world.”’ 

‘‘On nature’s scale man is a mere 
droplet of water that catches the 
glisten of suns.’’ 

‘*Stars come and go through wide 
time like transients in an old hotel.’’ 

‘The biography of God has not 
been written except as science finds it 
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in the long unwinding of natural pro- 
cesses. The scientists, not the ‘fund- 
amentalists’, have read the Bible in 
the stars.’’ 

‘“‘Today, for many men, is a 
drunken yesterday ....It reels down 
man’s ancient course with a strange 
howling.’’ 

‘*History has its discontinuities, 
and society today cannot promise so- 
ciety tomorrow.’’ 

‘*All the arts and all the world’s 
activities are but different figures of 
one rhythm. They are but dancing 
steps.’’ 

‘‘Time has no goal. Space has no 
focus. Organized personality has no 
final consumption.’’ 

In these sentences, and throughout 
the book, scientific realism and poetry 
fuse, as they must, to give the essence 
of reality. 


That the voice of the people, far 


from being the voice of God, ‘‘is us- 
ually the voice of Satan,’’ and that 
only by facing this fact ean democracy 
be made safe, is the theme of Nor- 
man Angell’s The Public Mind. 
‘A certain incident of the Titch- 


borne case,’’ Mr. Angell comments, 
‘*seems to give pretty accurately the 
measure of reasoning commonly used 
in publie affairs. It will be remem- 
bered that the claimant was proved 
pretty conclusively to have been, not 
the son of the wealthy landowner he 
professed to be, but the village 
butcher, who, after long absence, was 
using his knowledge of the family af- 
fairs to put up a plausible claim. In 
the course of the case, the curiosity, 
interest, and finally the sympathy of 
butchers throughout the land had 
been aroused by this plucky battle of 
a butcher against the wiles and wits 
of lawyers. So, when the case went 
against him, the Butchers’ Associa- 


1 Agnell, Norman, The Public Mind. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


tion (or some such body) raised 
fund—to which thousands, I believe. 
subseribed—‘in order that a British 
butcher should not be done out of 
his rights by a lot of damned 
lawyers’.’’ 

Despite his lack of confidence jy 
the judgment of the average man. 
Mr. Angell effectively refutes the 
argument—seriously offered now and 
then, even in the United States—ijy 
favor of dictatorship. He shows that 
dictatorship depends upon dema- 
gogy, that popular opinion, either 
active or passive, keeps a dictator in 
the saddle. No man or small group 
of men, he points out, can long main- 
tain power without the acquiescence 
of the people. The difficulty with 
autocracy, so called, is not that it 
wholly denies democracy, but that it 
inereases the dangerous element in 
the public mind and represses the 
better. 

This leaves democracy as the only 
possibility—as in essence inevitable. 
What can be done to better it? The 
author makes two suggestions. In the 
first place, following Walter Lipp- 
mann, he urges the establishment of 
institutions for supplying unbiased 
information on which voters may act. 
In the second place, he advocates 
‘‘education for intelligence ;’’ the de- 
velopment of ‘‘the capacity to think 
out the bearing of the common facts 
of life as a whole, the capacity for an 
everyday social philosophy which 
shall prove workable in practice.’’ 

To journalists and teachers of jour- 
nalism Mr. Angell’s discussion of ed- 
ucation and his treatment of the 
modern newspaper will prove per- 
haps of most immediate interest. His 
fundamental views on journalism as 
presented in his new book are the 
same as those expressed in The Press 
and Organization of Society, which 
he wrote some five years ago. There 
are in every country, he points out, a 
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few ‘highbrow’’ Dailies and reviews, 
which do not eater to the masses, but 
the big publications, heavily capital- 
ized, must so shape their selection 
and presentation of news as to ap- 
pear to confirm the prepossession of 
the moment. 

‘‘A certain section of the press,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘is pushed, as a first con- 
dition of its existence, to intensify 
the human weaknesses which lie at 
the root of most publie folly; to ren- 
der them more unmanageable, to be- 
come the exploiter and developer 
of immensely dangerous, disruptive 
forces.’’ 


Mr. Angell’s book has the special 
value of conereteness. It is full of 
illustrative incidents, and these inci- 
dents are apposite and revealing. Not 
so much can be said for the writing, 
which is seldom distinguished and 
oceasionally downright bad. Like 
most volumes prepared in leisurely 
England, the book lacks an index. On 
the whole, however, The Public Mind 
is a significant addition to that group 
of works which includes Trotter’s In- 
stincts of the Herd in Peace and 
War, Robinson’s Mind in the Mak- 
ing, and Lippmann’s Public Opinion. 


Getting and Writing News 


OR years journalism teachers 

have realized that there is a 
great difference between the points 
of view of the metropolitan and 
the so-called ‘‘country’’ press; and 
they have, no doubt, tried to 
make clear to their students that 
what the New York Times would 
ignore might be an excellent story 
for the Hutchinson, Kansas, News. 
Yet not until this year have we had 
an important book on the getting and 
writing of news' that deliberately de- 
votes itself to one or the other of 
these two distinct fields of journal- 
ism. 

Mr. Harwood’s book holds rather 
consistently to the point of view and 
practice of the newspapers in the 
smaller cities and towns, places with 
population of 100,000 or less, where, 
as he says, ‘‘a young man or a young 
woman can enter business at a small 


1GETTING AND WRITING NEWS. 
By Dix Harwood (formerly Instructor in 
Journalism, University of Illinois; Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, Lawrence College; 
Staff, San Francisco Examiner; Sun- 
day Editor, Dayton Journal). 344 pp. 
ranged York: George H. Doran Company. 


cost, prosper modestly, and accom- 
plish some good in the world.”’ 

‘*Getting and Writing News’’ is an 
important contribution to the litera- 
ture of reporting, not merely because 
Mr. Harwood introduces material 
heretofore not included in texts on 
the subject, but because he presents 
his material for a definite group: per- 
sons who contemplate working in the 
smaller cities and towns. 

It is obvious that the author owes 
much to the pioneer writers in the 
field of reporting. Naturally he has 
covered much the same ground as 
have other authors. Yet his is a more 
interesting and a more thorough 
treatment of these familiar subjects 
than we have had before. He makes 
no attempt to discuss headline writ- 
ing, editorials, or the history of jour- 
nalism, but sticks to his subject, re- 
porting. 

The chapters on ‘‘The Lead’”’ and 
‘The Body of the Story’’ add rela- 
tively little to what has already been 
written—probably because there is, 
after all, not a great deal to be said 
about these subjects. Beginners learn 
to write good news stories, not by 
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reading about ‘‘who’’ leads, ‘‘what’’ 
leads, and ‘‘how’’ leads, but by writ- 
ing. 

On the other hand, many chapters 
go far ahead of anything yet done by 
authors dealing with the subject of 
reporting. ‘‘Truth and the Reporter”’ 
is a useful discussion of what is in- 
volved in telling the truth—not as 
simple a matter as it may seem. In 
the chapter on ‘‘The Beat,’’ Mr. Har- 
wood actually tells something about 
the organization of police depart- 
ments and about the various courts 
the reporter will have to cover. For 
the first time, we have an adequate 
diseussion of ‘‘Obituaries and Bio- 
graphical Material,’’ a most impor- 
tant type of news in every commun- 
ity. ‘‘The Reporter and His Tools’’ 
contains information about the indis- 
pensible books of reference that every 
intelligent news writer needs to know 
and to use. ‘‘Publicity as a Type of 
News”’ is a sane consideration from 


HERE is a touch of realism or 

behaviorism in Gerald W. John- 
son’s ‘‘What is News’’ that stamps 
it at once as a proper volume of the 
series edited by Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford for Alfred Knopf. That touch 
lends it some of the authority that 
flavors its pages, pages rich in allu- 
sions and good writing. 

During the past few years the 
newspaper man has got beyond the 
stage of development credited to 
Dana in the man-bites-dog dictum 
and has begun to explore the pro- 
vince of news with a new under- 
standing of news possibilities. Gerald 
Johnson of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun staff has produced a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking discussion with 


1 Johnson, Gerald W. What is News? 
New York and London, Alfred A. Knopf. 
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News Under The Knife 


the newspaper’s point of view of a 
phenomenon that every reporter has 
had to deal with and that will be even 
more important in the future. 

But it is impossible in a brief re. 
view to discuss every chapter in de- 
tail. Throughout the work, one finds 
that Mr. Harwood has eliminated 
much of the dead wood of earlier 
texts, that he has strengthened weak 
places, and that he has filled in many 
gaps. And yet, the interview, one of 
the fundamentally important  sub- 
jects in any study of reporting, has 
not up to the present received ade- 
quate treatment. 

While Mr. Harwood holds that 
‘‘reporting is an apprenticeship, not 
an end in itself,’’ he has, somehow, 
succeeded in presenting news writing 
as a work that is worth doing well. 
This effect may, perhaps, be due in 
part to the fact that ‘‘Getting and 
Writing News’’ is itself well written. 
C. B. Davis 


which many of us will not agree but 
with which we will want to be fami- 
liar. There are many aphoristic 
statements bound up in the argu- 
ment—too many, of course, to have 
them all correct, and, as is true with 
aphorisms generally, they do not us- 
ually tell the whole truth and cannot 
be expected to. 

In his chapter on ultimate satis- 
factions Mr. Johnson lays down in 
this-therefor-that fashion the defini- 
tion or characterization: News is 
such an account of such events as a 
first rate newspaperman, acting as 
such, finds satisfaction in writing and 
publishing. Now if this passage is 
designed purely as an object lesson 
to the reading public and is intended 
to indicate that newspapermen know 
their business better than taxi drivers 
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and soda clerks know the business of 
the newspaper it is comforting to 
have the thought exploited, but if it 
is designed to tell the newspaperman 
or the beginner in newspaper work 
anything helpful it seems to fall far 
short of its goal. 

We might substitute stenographer 
or Arctic explorer or weaver or fire- 
man in a new series of definitions and 
ascertain the far-from-startling in- 
formation that a stenographer is one 
who knows stenography, an explorer 
one who knows exploring, ete., ad in- 
finitum. This seems to be a barren 
sort of quest that brings us back to 
the starting point with just the same 
materials that we had when we 
started. 

I cannot believe this definition to 
be very helpful. We are troubled at 
once by the need of knowing how to 
identify a first rate newspaper man, 
and that is fully as hard to determine 
as is a definition of news. We find 
ourselves not only defining a word by 
using a different form of the same 
one, but by using a form which is 
equally difficult to understand. <A 
first rate newspaper man may write 
news about more than events. There 
are times when it is news if nothing 
happens just as it is news if some- 
thing happens. Moreover, news may 
center around ideas as well as events 
and need not require an overt act to 
bring it to news treatment. I wonder 
incidentally, if a first rate newspa- 
perman may not get some satisfac- 
tion out of suppressing as well as 
writing and publishing news. 

But perhaps it is not fair to Mr. 
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Johnson to make these observations, 
all of which he would admit. He has 
given us another definition, a re- 
finement of the one just quoted. 
‘**Finally,’’ he says, ‘‘news is that in 
which first class newspapermen find 
satisfaction.”’ 

Seriously, a first class newspaper- 
man frequently misses important and 
interesting news. A general reporter 
may miss a first class financial story ; 
a city hall reporter miss a human in- 
terest story, a sports editor may miss 
a political yarn. Moreover, he not 
only may fail to cover the story, he 
may fail to identify it as news. 

Mr. Johnson’s definition, it seems 
to me, is not objective in the sense 
that is necessary if anything new is 
to be found in the study of news and 
news values. I cannot say that 
what my friend the first class news- 
paperman spots determines the con- 
fines of news territory. If it is true 
then we may expect the news em- 
phasis of all skilled news judges in 
all times to place the same values on 
given information. 

In my judgment the news quality 
is present in fact or reality or idea in 
direct ratio to the interest or im- 
portance which might be attached to 
that fact or reality or idea by a body 
of persons reading about or learn- 
ing about it at a particular time. It 
may or may not be discovered by 
good or inferior newspapermen; it 
may or may not be written or broad- 
east or insinuated; it may or may 
not be like anything that was ever 
before printed as news. 

L. W. M. 


By Eric W. ALLEN 


HE writer has had long experi- 
ence in making out programs for 
gatherings of newspaper men. He 


Dean, School of Journalism, University of Oregon 


has attended such gatherings, na- 
tional, state, and local, in several dif- 
ferent parts of the country. He has 
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read papers at some, he has partici- 
pated in discussions of others; some- 
times he has sat quietly observant in 
his seat, sometimes he has preferred 
to linger in the lobby outside and 
smoke his pipe undisturbed. He 
thinks he knows this particular game. 


The foregoing blatant introduction 
is for the purpose of arousing in your 
minds the inquiry: ‘‘ Why, then, does 
the poor simpleton choose such a sub- 
ject as ‘the professional side’?’’ The 
answers that will occur to you are 
that perhaps he is a converted school- 
ma’am and doesn’t know any better, 
or that Dean Spencer, in a malignant 
moment, bulldozed him into treating 
a profitless subjeet, and that he is 
going to thrash over the old straw of 
how to write news leads, whether to 
sidestep the issue when writing edi- 
torials, whether crime news should be 
printed, how to handle an elevator 
accident in a department store, and 
what kinds of type to use for this, 
that, and the other thing. 

The speaker has been engaged in 
active newspaper work or in the 
teaching of journalism since 1901—a 
quarter of a century. He knows per- 
fectly well the wonderful progress 
that has been made in the depart- 
ments devoted to mechanical produc- 
tion, to circulation, to advertising, to 
merchandising service, and to news 
transmission on the city papers, and 
to the still more notable advance 
made by the country papers in ac- 
counting, in cost analysis, in shop 
equipment, and in business methods. 
That has been the interesting side of 
journalism in the last couple of de- 
cades—the side in which real, vigor- 
ous thinking has been done, in which 
real reorganization has taken place 
and real progress has been made. 

If my recollection is correct it is 
about fifteen years ago that Mr. Ken- 
nedy first girded up his loins and be- 
gan to go for the publishers. With 


his own utterly unique combination 
of kindly courtesy and cutting in. 
sults, he has pointed out, year after 
year, that there has never been any 
reason, except a bad tradition, why 
newspaper publishing and the print- 
ing industry need ever be anything 
but a regular business, producing an 
annual profit which should be found 
on December 31 in the vaults of the 
local bank in the form of hard cash, 
a hundred cents to the dollar. And 
in other states the same thing has 
been going on under other auspices. 

In the same period, typography 
has entered upon a new renaissance. 
In 1901 we were only beginning to 
emerge from the worst, the most de- 
based, the most contemptible era of 
bad workmanship in the entire four 
hundred years and more of the his- 
tory of typefounding and printing. 
Today we have types as beautiful as 
those of the great Venetian printers 
of the fifteenth century, paper is 
available that it is a joy to touch, and 
machinery that comes close to dupli- 
cating the very finest of the old hand 
work. 

We have an exhibition of printing 
of all periods in connection with our 
annual conference at the University 
of Oregon. For a few moments | 
stood in the exhibition room and 
thumbed over the files of a country 
weekly of seventy-five years ago. 
Mechanically, it was a despicable lit- 
tle sheet, printed in a mean and weak 
body-type, while the display adver- 
tisements, with their hair lines, bent 
rules, freak forms and curleycues 
were fifty-seven different kinds of a 
joke. The paper was small, poorly 
printed and evidently supported by 
poisonous patent: medicines and by 
loads of cordwood, potatoes and 
apples. 

Today the 


country paper has 
emerged from the era of incompetent 
production, business conducted by 
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euess and forgetfulness, and poverty 
and discouragement for all connected 
with its manufacture from the tramp 
printer to the much mortgaged editor 
and the easy credit supply house. The 
country editor now rides in his Buick 
ear, the printer draws his union 
scale, the subseriber pays by check 
and with a certain reasonable (though 
prompted ) promptitude, the adver- 
tiser is shown a rate card which says 
“this means you,’’ and the type- 
founder and paper house subtract 
their two per cent. 

Have we any such story to tell 
concerning the professional side? The 
answer is that we have not. The rea- 
son is a peculiarly discouraging one. 
It is that we are not much interested 
in the professional side. The business 
side is so much more absorbing—so 
much more interesting. We cannot 
v9 to a single Institute or Conference 
or meeting of the editorial association 
without bringing home some brand 
new and immediately useful idea that 
will instill further new life into the 
mechanical or business departments, 
but as to the professional side—there 
is strictly nothing doing. 

Oh, yes, perhaps someone has dis- 
covered that a certain local feature 
draws well, or some editor announces 
the world-shaking discovery that 
home-written editorials are more ap- 
preciated than those that are canned, 
but there is no mighty current of in- 
terest and enthusiasm and original 
thought and inventiveness and new 
discovery on the professional side 
that has any analogy to what has 
been taking place on the business 
side, 

And we don’t care. Generally 
speaking, we are satisfied. Or, if we 
are not exactly sunk into a state of 
vapid contentment, we have no vision 
of anything particular that it would 
be practical for us to do in this field 
beyond keeping out typographical er- 
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rors, writing heads that fit a little 
more evenly and perhaps hiring a 
University boy on the theory that 
his grammar might be a little better. 
What does all that amount to, any- 
way? Nothing. We are not at pres- 
ent engaged in any great movement 
of professional improvement that is 
capable of enlisting our enthusiasm, 
our painstaking effort protracted 
through long hours of overtime, or 
our cash. 

It is seareely worth while to ad- 
duce evidence for what everyone in 
this game perfectly well knows. I 
will, however, cite two points. It is 
quite usual for the owner of a coun- 
try weekly to serve as both editor and 
business manager. In that case, which 
class of problems keeps him awake 
worrying at night? business or edi- 
torial? Which class takes most of 
his time and energy and best thought 
in the daytime? The business, almost 
without exception. The business side 
is to him the more important and he 
believes it deserves a higher order of 
brains and energy. If the paper grows 
and he needs to hire assistance, he 
makes the new man editor, feeling 
that the business side is too delicate 
and important to place in less 
responsible hands than his own. 


Let us look now at the larger 
paper. Two young men are added to 
the staff, one as reporter and one as 
advertising solicitor. Let us assume 
that both are exceptionally able boys, 
the best of their kind. Is it not true 
that the advertising man will be 
carefully guided and trained, will be 
closely watched if he is unusually 
successful to see that no one hires 
him away, and will receive advances 
in salary even up into five figures if 
his success in handling advertising 
and business problems warrants it? 
Meanwhile, the reporter, trained as a 
writing man, can scarcely expect to 
write so brilliantly, so understanding- 
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ly, so wisely, as to earn more than 
about $3,000 a year. Four thousand 
probably means that we have asked 
him to stop writing and turn his hand 
to something else—executive manage- 
ment, perhaps, which is a semi-busi- 
ness pursuit. I shall have more to 
say about the real economic value of 
the writing man a little later on, for 
it is my purpose to assert that we are 
settling these questions without look- 
ing into all the data. 

I am taking my text from a recent 
article by Professor Grant M. Hyde 
of the course in Journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Hyde 
says, ‘‘The business office of the 
average newspaper is 20 years ahead 
of its own editorial staff in personnel, 
organization, and efficiency.’’ If Mr. 


Hyde’s estimate of 20 years is cor- 
rect, then we have still five years to 
go before the editorial staff will be 
worthy of even the sort of back- 


handed compliments Mr. Kennedy 
used to pay the business office fifteen 
years ago. 

Retort might be made as follows: 
If our present easy-going editorial 
habits are successfully giving us the 
kind of papers we are getting, which 
seem to fill the bill well enough, why 
worry ? Why put time, effort, thought 
and money into affecting a change? 
What is there in it for us? 

This divides the question into two: 
First, is there a better and cheaper 
way of getting the kind of paper we 
are now getting, and, second, is there 
another kind of paper possible which 
it would be worth our while to en- 
deavor to produce. 

On the first point there are several 
things to be said. As we old timers 
look back upon the newspaper offices 
of a quarter of a century ago, we re- 
member a picture that is different in 
some respects from what can be seen 
anywhere today. With all the erud- 
ity and rowdyism and drunkeness that 


then prevailed, the office was a cen. 
ter of extraordinary vital energy. If 
there was one thing that character. 
ized the old time newspaper man, it 
was loyalty to his paper that was 
limitless and fiery. We sometimes 
wonder what would happen to the 
well dressed, respectable youngster of 
today if he were suddenly plunged 
into the furious, merciless game of 
dog eat dog, were sent out among the 
pimps and gamblers and corrupt poli- 
ticians under the stern understand- 
ing that he must get his quota of 
scoops and if the opposition scores a 
beat on him he will get fired under 
the blasphemous insults of the old 
time hell roaring city editor. 

I don’t want the old times to come 
back. They were bad old times in 
many ways, and we are thankful that 
they are gone forever. Nevertheless, 
there is something wrong with the or- 
ganization in which the young re- 
porter, in his formative years, at the 
very time he should be straining 
every nerve to perfect himself for 
high service in a great profession, 
wanders around from source to source 
collecting press agent handouts, con- 
veniently protected by an agreement 
with the opposition that insures him 
against missing anything important, 
and working for superiors that do not 
really care very greatly about the 
exact quality of the matter that goes 
into the news columns so long as cir- 
culation holds up. 

The real fact about the present day 
reporter is that his mind is not on his 
work to the extent that it once was. 
The paper is not buying—is not pay- 
ing for and is not getting—either all 
of his present working time and en- 
ergy or all of his future ambition. 
What is the working time and energy 
of a reporter worth? As nearly as | 
can estimate it, it is worth, for all 
grades, excepting possibly cubs, about 
$1,000 a year more than the papers 
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are paying. We get at these figures 
in different ways. In the first place, 
many of the more brilliant journal- 
ism graduates—and this applies to 
other reporters, too—do not stay at 
reporting very long. They are lured 
away into publicity, advertising, bus- 
iness positions, ete., by offers of about 
$20 a week or $1,000 a year more 
than they are getting. The city edi- 
tor usually offers about $5 a week or 
$250 a year to hold them, but it is 
not enough although, other things 
being anywhere near equal, they 
would prefer newspaper work. 

Only the day before yesterday a 
girl reporter, just a year out of the 
school of journalism, was describing 
to me her activities in free lancing in 
the city of Portland. She said she 
regarded it as a poor month in which 
she did not make $200. She was do- 
ing the commonest, most routine kind 
of reporting and selling her product 
principally to trade journals. It was 
a simple kind of work, calling for no 
literary style, no powers of humor or 
pathos, no deep understanding of 
anything—simply good, straight at- 
tention to business and carefulness 
about accuracy and promptness. She 
was called upon at times to do a bit 
of publicity on the side. Yet if she 
were to seek a position on the local 
staff of a paper she could scarcely 
expect to get more than about $27.50 
a week or $1,400 a year against the 
$3,000 a year she was making without 
any great effort. 

Our opinion is further sustained 
by data we have collected through 
questionnaires, which show that many 
reporters—altogether too many for 
the good of the profession—are realiz- 
ing their real economic worth through 
outside activities which are supposed 
to be carried on in their spare time, 
but which really serve to divide their 
interests and detract from the total 
of their energy and undivided loyalty 


which the paper ought to buy and 
pay for. There is no use indulging 
in exhortation on this point; it wilf 
accomplish nothing. Economic laws 
eannot be talked out of court. The 
remedy is to do as the business office 
does—come down to modern business 
principles and supply the incentive 
for the highest type of service. These 
things are not easily measurable, but 
the indications are that it is short- 
sighted and uneconomic to attempt 
to buy two-thirds of a man’s working 
time and two-thirds of his energy. 

Professor Hyde, in the article from 
which I have already quoted, and 
which deserves reading in full (it is 
in the February Printer-Journalist ) 
turns loose the vials of his scorn on 
the present system of hiring and fir- 
ing in newspaper editorial offices. ‘‘It 
is a relic of the past,’’ he says, ‘‘It is 
archaic, an out-grown hang-over of 
the early poverty-stricken beginnings 
of journalism. It is hard to see why 
a survey of the newspaper for the 
past half century shows development 
in every field, except local news staff 
work—development in advertising, 
circulation, business office operation, 
printing, presswork, _ illustration, 
world-wide news gathering and dis- 
tribution, non-news features—devel- 
opment in every department except 
local news. 

‘*An honest appraisal of local staff 
work shows that it has been steadily 
declining in quality for ten or twenty 
years—so much that it is being 
crowded out of the newspaper by 
other things that improved in quality. 

*‘It is unreasonable to put these 
two things together—the decline in 
the local staff and the persistence of 
the archaic laissez-faire system of 
hiring and firing on the local staff. 

‘‘T have heard advertising men 
speak with the greatest derision of 
the system of employment in the edi- 
torial rooms. I have heard them call 
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editorial men ‘just plain fools, who 
are so much in love with their work 
that they will tolerate conditions of 
employment that have been sloughed 
off in almost every other occupation.’ 

‘‘Every expert declares that too 
rapid turn-over of labor is one of the 
greatest wastes in any industry—and, 
the more skilled the labor is, the 
greater is the economic waste. The 
training of employes, even to a 
modest amount of skill, is costly busi- 
ness—too costly to be thrown away. 

‘‘Almost any newspaper editor 
knows about how long he must earry 
the average man on his payroll be- 
fore he begins to earn his salary. But 
many a newspaper employer is re- 
velling in this economie waste. He 
thinks that it is a necessary part of 
the game. 

‘*Meanwhile he finds himself, most 
of the time, doing business with in- 
efficient employees, trying to get out 
a newspaper and to conduct a train- 
ing school at the same time, wasting 
energy and money in hiring ‘bright- 
looking boys’ and finding that nine 
out of ten of them aren’t so bright as 
they look and must be let out after a 
month’s effort has been wasted on 
them. 

‘*Meanwhile to facilitate the riot- 
ous rapid turn-over he clings to the 
old weekly pay envelop—the one 
great factor that makes the average 
newspaper man  improvident—and 
refuses to tie himself up to (at least) 
a monthly salary payment that might 
give his employees financial stability. 

‘It is all obvious to anyone who 
has been on a newspaper payroll— 
just as it is obvious why hundreds of 
the same men who served their time 
under the hiring-and-firing system 
are now delivering better work in 
magazine offices, publicity bureaus, 
schools of journalism—under a sys- 
tem of employment that is willing to 


look ahead a few months and guaran. 
tee them financial stability.”’ 

(My own observation is that there 
is not much ‘firing’’ at present in the 
Pacific Northwest, but as to “‘hiring.” 
that is often done just as casually and 
just as inefficiently as Mr. Hyde re. 
ports. In place of ‘‘firing’’ there js 
too much ‘‘quitting,’’ which has just 
the same effect on the labor turn. 
over. ) 

More than one great newspaper in 
the past has been built up by follow. 
ing absolutely the opposite policy 
from that which has just been des. 
eribed. One of the most competent 
newspaper editors that ever lived, 
Mr. C. P. Seott, of the Manchester 
Guardian, used to make it a habit to 
go down to Oxford every year and 
live with the students for a time, at- 
tending their clubs and societies, din. 
ing in their colleges, associating with 
them at their sports. Observing close. 
ly, he would decide in his own mind 
which were the students of greatest 
ability and promise, entirely regard. 
less of whether they planned to go in- 
to journalism or not. He would then 
approach the men he had picked out 
and induce them to join his staff, 
paying what wages were necessary 
and offering satisfactory assurances 
of free scope for their abilities as they 
matured and developed. By thus 
picking the best raw material, and in- 
sisting on keeping at whatever price 
was necessary the men who made 
good, he built up in the provincial 
city of Manchester the paper that 
many regard as better than anything 
published in London. And, econon- 
ically, it is said that the Guardian did 
not lose in the long run by this 
policy but gained. 

The Baltimore Sun papers are said 
to be pursuing this policy at the pres- 
ent time and are coming to be re- 
garded by the general public as 
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among the foremost newspapers in 
the United States. I was asked re- 
cently to recommend newspaper 
man to fill a vacancy a’ the head of 
a fine department of journalism. The 
present head of the department was 
leaving the sure position, certain pay, 
and prospect of sabbatical years and 
retiring pension in old age for the 
superior attractions these newspapers 
thought it wise and profitable to of- 
fer. Usually the trend is the other 
way: a college can take a newspaper 
man, but a newspaper, pursuing a 
short-sighted employment policy, can- 
not take a college man. Colleges do 
not ordinarily pay much more than 
newspapers, but they pay more wide- 
ly and get more service for their 
money. 

What has been outlined up to this 
point is only part of the story. Mere- 
ly to pay the real economic value con- 
stitutes only half of an employment 
policy. Even that half, by itself, 
would be well worth while, as the 
mechanical department has demon- 
strated. In the printing department, 
modern cost systems have shown be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that it is 
often cheaper, and sometimes very 
much cheaper, to have the job done 
by a $45 printer rather than by a $20 
apprentice. There are no cost systems 
upstairs, and probably never can be, 
but the principle remains. Good men, 
paid enough to buy all their time and 
all their energy, might, and very like- 
ly would, be cheaper in the long run 
than a staff worrying about house- 
hold expenses, making extra money 
by publicity, trade journalism, cor- 
respondence, and with their minds 
never directed wholeheartedly on the 
job but always speculating as to the 
possibilty of making a change. 

The other things that large cor- 
porations include in their employ- 
ment policies can be grouped under 
the heads of incentive, tenure and 
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growth. These are not merely mat- 
ters of wages but are more compli- 
cated. If it took us fifteen years to 
reorganize our business and mechani- 
cal departments in line with modern 
business policy, it will undoubtedly 
take us at least that long to intro- 
duce a new spirit of vigor, ambition, 
intelligence, originality, and loyalty 
into the editorial side. But it can be 
done, and it is my personal belief 
that it will be done; I see signs of it 
here and there already. But make no 
mistake ; it is a big job and has many 
angles to it. It involves a re-exami- 
nation of several so-called principles 
which we have been accustomed to 
regard as almost axioms in journal- 
ism. 

These false principles are: 

First: That it is cheaper to print a 
given feature purchased from New 
York at $20 a month than to replace 
it with a feature written at home at 
a salary cost of $200 a month. 

Second: That it is necessary to 
write down to the public; that to pro- 
duce the best papers of which we are 
capable would be casting pearls be- 
fore swine, and that there is some- 
thing in what is described as the 
Northcliffe idea of a paper ‘‘ written 
by office boys for office boys.”’ 

Third: That nobody outside Wash- 
ington or New York ean hope to 
understand economies or political 
science, that the local public is not 
interested in the latest and most au- 
thentic thought in these subjects, and 
that it is most prudent to restrict one- 
self to repeating old time-tested party 
slogans when dealing with these mat- 
ters. 

Fourth: That the editorial page 
should maintain an embargo against 
all ideas that are not pretty generally 
regarded as harmless, and that it 
would not pay to expect editorial 
writers and special writers to be pro- 
found, careful and authentic students 
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of the subjects of which they treat. 

The economic objection to these 
false principles which pose virtually 
as rules of journalism more or less 
in some offices is that they interfere 
with a balanced and effective employ- 
ment policy and demoralize the staff 
by removing all incentive to hard 
work and study and genuine thought 
applied to the phenomena of the com- 
munity about us. Every one of these 
rules is an easy-going rule. Every 
one tends to reduce the work of the 
editorial side to the character of work 
that a mediocre man can do. They 
represent the course of least resis- 
tances. We all like to be easy going. 
We can at once see plenty of reasons 
for letting such a happy lazy condi- 
tion alone. 

We say that the getting out of a 
really good, thoughtful, carefully 
considered paper for our public 
would be catering a small fraction of 
the public and losing our hold on the 
man in the street, who is attracted by 
cheap and gaudy headlines and whose 
money it is that purchases the goods 
advertised in the display columns. 
The metropolitan editor points to the 
tremendous vogue of the contempti- 
ble, ignorant tabloid sheets in the 
larger cities. An experienced coun- 
try editor once said to me, ‘‘ The trou- 
ble with the papers in your town is 
that they are giving the public better 
papers than the public wants or is 
willing to support.’’ So we get it 
both ways, city and country. It is 
not the purpose of this paper to give 
a categorical answer to that question. 
Undoubtedly the problem is difficult. 
Yet I was interested by the answer 
given me by the publisher of one of 
the really fine old-line, careful, well 
edited, intelligent papers in London. 
‘*Don’t worry about us,’’ he said. 


**Papers like the Northcliffe sheets 
have found a profitable public of their 
own, but the intelligent papers have 
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continued to make their steady, pro. 
fitable, satisfactory gains. The jp. 
telligent public is growing every. 
where at a steady reasonable rate. 
Personally, intelligent journalism js 
the field I would enter if I had it to 
do over again.’”’ 

I will not labor the matter by 
pointing to such papers as the Times 
and World in New York or the Ore. 
gonian in Portland, gold mines all of 
them. I will merely say that in the 
small town mentioned a highly quali- 
fied newspaper man within a few 
months bought one of the papers my 
informant criticized as too good for 
the community, made it still better 
and more intelligent, and greatly in- 
creased its profits. 

The difficult point is that to get 
and hold the highest type of reporters 
and editors, the paper must give 
them a job to do that is worthy of 
their powers. And only certain kinds 
of papers can do that. For covering 
a Los Angeles police court case a 
half-trained high school boy will do 
as well as William Shakespeare—pro- 
bably better. Any $30 a week copy- 
reader can sling a little type across 
the head for that kind of stuff as well 
as any man. There is nothing in the 
work to arouse a man’s ambition or 
to call out his greatest efficiency. It 
is cheap stuff and is just the thing for 
cheap men. We have referred to the 
characterization of the sensational 
papers as being written by office boys 
for office boys. I do not mean to 
deny that there is a certain sort of 
office boy ability that goes into dish- 
ing up this kind of thing with the 
greatest efficiency, but it is a kind of 
ability that ripens at about thirty 
years of age, and it does not offer a 
satisfactory career of increasing pow- 
ers and usefulness as the mind ma- 
tures. In fact, one learns all there is 
to know about crime and sex after 4 
while in this frank age, and it be- 
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comes repetitious and boring to all 
but semi-morons. Work of this class 
does not need high class men. 


It is a serious question whether the 
newspaper has any place for the writ- 
ing man whose mind and powers have 
been developing in the important 
vears between 25 and 40 and whose 
economic value has passed $3,500 a 
year. At present we are letting them 
go. If we are to develop an effective 
employment policy we must find a 
place for them. Magazines are tak- 
ing them, and syndicates, and espe- 
cially industrial and financial organ- 
izations who use them as press agents, 
and who find no difficulty in finding 
profitable work for high grade re- 
porters whose real economic value the 
average paper is at present unwilling 
to pay. 

By this fact the newspapers lose 
in several ways. For one thing it is 
the real reason the younger reporters 
have become easy-going and no longer 
work with the old fervor. There 
ought to be a few glittering prizes to 
dangle before the eyes of the younger 
men to give them incentive to train 
themselves to be the best possible re- 
porters, and to lead them to decide 
definitely to remain reporters. There 
ought to be two or three high salaries 
on every large paper paid to writing 
men who are still writing men and 
paid for their writing; glittering 
prizes for executive position or 
chances of ownership or other non- 
writing positions will not do the 
work. There need not be many such 
posts, but there ought to be a few. 

Much high class writing, for which 
the writer is adequately paid, goes 
into every newspaper. The trouble is 
that the newspaper does not give out 
the prizes, and the entire staff is look- 
ing to syndicates and magazines and 
press agent joos for incentive, and 
has lost the old loyalty to the paper. 
Suppose the advertising department 
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held forth no chance of promotion or 
increase in pay, and every solicitor 
was speculating on his chances of get- 
ting into agency work. Suppose there 
were no generals in the army or ad- 
mirals in the navy and every young 
officer was planning to set up an in- 
surance office. 

I beg to submit that it might act- 
ually pay in dollars and cents in the 
long run for each newspaper to have 
its own high class writing done in its 
own office and pay competent men 
for doing it, and not buy it at bar- 
gain prices from syndicates, or crib it 
from magazines or accept it gratis 
from press agents. It looks like an 
economy to purchase at a few dollars 
a month good reading matter pre- 
pared by a high class writer working 
for a syndicate, or to take in for noth- 
ing a story on economic development 
or on polities written by the well paid 
press agent of a publicity seeking cor- 
poration, but it is in the long run a 
very doubtful saving. It demoral- 
izes the whole staff. It serves notice 
on all the young men in the organ- 
ization: ‘‘only the lower grades of re- 
porting done here: we get our more 
difficult and expensive writing done 
elsewhere. ’’ 


What constitutes demoralization 
among a group of the younger men? 
Young lawyers would be _ ealled 


demoralized if they were not bending 
every effort to perfecting themselves 
in the law, and working nights and 
Sundays on the job. The law is a 
jealous mistress and not to be served 
without paying the price. Young doc- 
tors would be called demoralized if 
they were not hoarding every spare 
cent to pay for professional maga- 
zines, to plan trips to Rochester and 
Vienna and other famous clinics, and 
attending medical meetings, buying 
new instruments and appliances and 
every day sacrificing the present for 
the future. 
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The same type of unremitting ef- 
fort in the years of youth would be 
the case with our young newspaper 
men if a difficult and worthy kind of 
writing was held up before them as 
the kind of thing they must learn to 
do in order to win the prizes of later 
life. 

Unfortunately, we ourselves are not 
well equipped to set this model and 
do not set it. We grew up before the 
days when political economy was de- 
cently taught or even well understood 
in this country, before there was any 
such thing as an adequate literature 
of political thought, when history was 
conceived of as a riotous record of 
wars and political campaigns with no 
particular effect on the mind except 
to intensify such prejudices as we 
might have started with, and when 
colleges, engaged principally with 
Greek and Latin grammar, taught us 
many good things, but did not give us 
anything like a scientific approach to 
present day problems. Yet we have 
done the best we could and it is not 
so bad in some ways. 

But are we now going to offer these 
youngsters a chance? Are we going 
to keep them on the easy work of 
writing superficial stories and send 
them trotting around to collect press 
agent handouts, or are we going to 
set them to work on a real job, a 
task that will cali upon every ounce 
of brain matter they have, a job with 
some possible future to it? If we do 
the latter the younger element will 
respond and will rise to the occasion. 

No one can prove it, but every ex- 
perienced newspaper man feels at 
times that the public would appreci- 
ate and support a real newspaper, if 
we once could make up our minds to 
get one out. A newspaper, I mean, 
that would put as much brains and 
energy and agonizing midnight study 
and thought into an editorial as into 
a business policy ; one that considered 


a misconception concerning a princi. 
ple of taxation fully as serious as the 
loss of an ad, one that steadily and 
courteously told the truth and dodged 
no issues, one that made no pretense 
that any political party was much 
better than it is, and one that did 
not require writers to write down to 
the prejudices of others than them- 
selves. 

The reason that the young men are 
not working harder than they are on 
the editorial side, and are not study- 
ing in their spare time and writing 
and rewriting their copy, and why 
they are not eager to submit edi- 
torials, and straining to get the exact 
truth into their stories, and always 
on the qui vive for tips and indus- 
trious in checking up on every possi- 
ble angle of a story that might lead 
to new developments, is that the edi- 
tors do not care enough. 

There is reason to think that a 


change of policy as I have outlined, 


would pay in the long run. It would 
certainly not be all loss. But 
whether it would pay or not, we shal! 
certainly not be able to infuse jour- 
nalism with anything like a real pro- 
fessional spirit until we are willing to 
reward high professional aptitude 
when it is manifested, encourage it 
with both emoluments and liberty to 
manifest itself without too much cen- 
sorship, and are willing to keep with- 
in the profession the best writing men 
that chance sends to us, and to them 
writing, and writing their best 
throughout the mature years of their 
lives. 

Such a paper as I have in mind 
would be in no sense a high brow 
sheet. You cannot high hat the pub- 
lie and get away with it. , It would 
have a good deal of scandal in it, but 
every scandal would lead to genuine 
thought and a definite attempt at ser- 
ious interpretation. It would cover 
crime news, but the editor would be 
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desperately ashamed if it were shown 
that he had let such a story be writ- 
ten or commented upon by a writer 
who did not know the latest works in 
criminology and penology and _ it 
would not mistake ordinary routine 
sculduggery for big news. It would 
take an intelligent interest in events 
rising out of sex phenomena, but 
would not put such matters into the 
hands of any peeping Tom on the 
staff who had never heard of Have- 
lock Ellis and who didn’t know how 
Freud stands among the up-to-date 
psychologists. It might be Republi- 
can or Democratic, but would take no 
interest in party slogans and shibbo- 
leths and would recognize tariff and 
taxation as intricate problems with 
many wise and thoughtful things to 
be said on both sides and would treat 
them with more light and decidedly 
less heat. It would devote great space 
and much thought to business news 
but would not soft-pedal sociological 


PEAKING before two journalism 
classes, April 20, Webster P. 
Huntington, an editorial writer of dis- 
tinction and long service, set forth 
the newspaper ideals of the late Hen- 
ry Watterson, long editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. At the 
outset he deplored the transition of 
the newspaper from the personal to 
the impersonal type of today. The 
editorial he held to be properly the 
soul of the newspaper, the expression 
of opinion on things vital to the peo- 
ple and the measure of the newspa- 
per’s honesty, sincerity, and courage. 
When it is less than that, when ex- 
pression is hampered by business or 
other considerations, it has by that 
much lost its dignity and worth. The 
independence and idealism of the 
writer must be preserved, if he is to 
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What Made ‘Marse Henry’ Watterson Great 


Reprinted from The Ohio Newspaper, May, 1927 


considerations just because the local 
chamber of commerce might be ignor- 
ant of them. 

Such a paper would be extraor- 
dinarily hard to get out. There would 
be many vexing problems to settle. It 
would need lots of brains and lots of 
hard work on the editorial side. Right 
there lies the merit of the idea. Under 
honest leadership men would throw 
themselves with fervor into the work. 
Competent, experienced, middle-aged, 
practical minded and unacademically 
learned men would be needed for the 
editorial page, for the difficult as- 
signments, in the editorial councils, 
and every cub would be working and 
studying to prepare himself for the 
high requirements of the bigger job 
ahead and would not dream of quit- 
ting a profession so difficult, so 
learned, so exacting, so respected and 
so useful as the great profession of 
journalism. 


render the most useful service and 
gain that highest award in journal- 
ism, the appreciation of those who 
read and those who follow after. 
Looking through the papers of today 
for fearless editorial expressison, Mr. 
Huntington said he found more of it 
in the syndicated editorials of such 
men as Arthur Brisbane and Dr. 
Frank Crane than in the editorials 
written by members of the regular 
staff. The popularity of such writ- 
ers, he felt, was due not so much to 
their better style as to the fact that 
they were recognized to be free to ex- 
press the thoughts that were in them. 
These writers, he added, were flour- 
ishing on the incompetence or coward- 
ice of the regular editorial writers, 
and the defects of the ‘atter were di- 
rectly traceable to the influence of 
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the business office which itself fatten- 
ed on a policy of evasion. 

As prime factors in the making of 
good editorial writers he named hon- 
esty of thinking, accuracy of state- 
ment, freedom of expression, and an 
avoidance of all associations in con- 
flict with one’s conscience. Mr. Hun- 
tington is now, as he has been from 
the beginning of the project, secre- 
tary of the commission in charge of 
the erection and care of the Perry’s 
Victory Memorial Monument at Put- 
in-Bay. It was while serving in that 
capacity that he was brought into 
contact with ‘‘Marse Henry,’ the 
last of the great personal editors. The 
latter was a member of the commis- 
sion, and the two, because of their 
mutual love of journalism in which 
they were both engaged, were brought 
into close association. In their con- 
versation, as well as in his observa- 
tion of the work of the great editor, 
Mr. Huntington came to know his 
ideals and to recognize how import- 
ant they are to the greatest success in 
journalism. One of the ideals 
‘*Marse Henry’’ continuously insisted 
upon was devotion, complete and un- 
divided, to the profession. Only one 
public office did he ever hold, the 
post of congressman, which he aban- 
doned as soon as possible. Why? 
Because he recognized in that short 
experience that the functions of the 
politician and the journalist are en- 
tirely different ; and for him at least 
the function of the journalist was 
paramount. Mr. Huntington said 
that Watterson could have had the 
best appointments to the diplomatic 
service; he could have been United 
States Senator from Kentucky and he 
could have had the Democratic nom- 
ination to the Presidency. Time 


after time political place was offered 
to him, but he always declined, main- 
taining that his position as editor waa 
greater than any of them. 
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Illustrating the influence that Wat- 
terson and others of his kihd exerted 
on legislation, Mr. Huntington quoted 
‘Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, a prince of 
politicians, as having once said that 
of all persons, Mark Twain and Hen. 
ry Watterson exerted the greatest. 
And they were not at all involved in 
the machinery of law-making. 

Most notable were the offers that 
came to Watterson to lure him away 
from his appointed task. Once, said 
Mr. Huntington, the manager of a 
chain of newspapers proposed to put 
$50,000 in bank to the colonel’s cred- 
it if he would go to Washington and 
report for the papers of the chain the 
session of congress. He refused. 

His salary of the Courier-Journal 
in the later years was $10,000 a year, 
but he entered into the contract of 
that service, stipulating that he 
should be free to direct the editorial 
policy of the paper. When he found 
that the paper’s political policy was 
being otherwise directed, he resigned, 
and returned the salary he had al- 
ready received under the contract. 
Some men, under the same circum- 
stances, would have resigned, but 
few, Mr. Huntington thought, would 
have returned the salary already re- 
ceived. Henry Watterson was con- 
cerned that no possible stain should 
rest on his integrity and that there 
should be no limitation of his inde- 
pendence. 

At that time, it was related, an of- 
fer came to him from the New York 
Herald of the editorship at a salary 
he might himself name with entire 
freedom to write what, when, and 
where he pleased. That, too, he re- 
fused, probably detecting in it a pur- 
pose to exploit him for another's 
gain. 

THE VISION OF A SEER 

The speaker called attention to an- 
other quality of Mr. Watterson—his 
power as a prophet. No sooner had 
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the Civil War ended, in which he was 
engaged on the Confederate side, than 
he had the vision of a great reunited 
country, and through all the days of 
reconstruction his efforts were given 
to bringing about that happy result. 
He had forseen the defeat of the 
South, but fought on that side be- 
cause he believed that every man 
should do his utmost for those with 
whom he was associated. Later he 
was a prophet in the political battles, 
and his judgment of the triumph of 
men and causes was eagerly sought. 
His editorials on what was to happen 
had a real news value. He foresaw 
the defeat of Germany in the World 
War and was eager for participation 
by the United States. So trenchant 
were his editorial expressions that 
diplomats and other representatives 
of foreign governments sought his 
counsel and support. Finally, he 
predicted his own death. The ail- 
ment that came to him in December, 
1921, seemed to his friends a minor 
thing, but he told them that it was 
the last, and it was as he said, the 
end coming at Jacksonville three 
days before Christmas, when he was 
in his eighty-second year. 
His Maxims OF JOURNALISM 

Mr Huntington closed his talk by 
reading the following as Henry Wat- 
terson’s principles of journalism, 
commenting on each paragraph, with 
some new incident in ‘‘Marse 
Henry’s’’ life: 

The axiom of newspaper success is 
news. 

The functions of the politician and 
the journalist are totally different. 

I am fully persuaded that, take it 
all for all, the journalism of America 
is the very best in the world. 

It can be said for the American 
press that it has a jovial, happy fac- 
ulty of standing by the weak and re- 
sisting the strong, of satirizing the 
wicked, exposing the base, detecting 
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the false, and cheering the unfortu- 
nate. 

I will collect the news industrious- 
ly; I will express my opinion fear- 
lessly but responsibly; I will accept 
no indulgences not given my neigh- 
bors; I will not be slapped on the 
back nor be sneered at as a sort of 
Cheap John, a public pensioner, who 
lives partly by his wits, partly by 
the offals thrown out to the yard dogs 
who congregate about the court house, 
railroads, and sideshows. 

Throw off the old execrable badge, 
faded and tattered and worm eaten 
by its dishonoring memories and in- 
scriptions, for that other badge, that 
insignia of rank and power which 
says: ‘‘I am no man’s slave. I am a 
man among men. The roof above me 
is my own. This threshhold is mine; 
and, holding no commission but that 
which, sent from heaven, makes me 
a spokesman for my fellow men, and 
having no weapons except a handful 
of types, I am able to defy the world 
that proposes, unbidden, to cross it, 
because I am supported by an invin- 
cible army, ready to rally at a mo- 
ment’s notice for the defense of it- 
self, which is my defense.’’ I believe 
in that sort of journalism. 

The leading editorial, whose disap- 
pearance is predicted and whose de- 
cline is obvious, has suffered most by 
the transition process from the per- 
sonal to the impersonal. There was 
exhilaration in pistols and coffee. The 
duello was more interesting and less 
expensive than the libel suit. The 
good old times of gun play are, alas, 
no more. If a gentleman nowadays 
shoots another gentleman they call 
it murder. 

Newspapers, with the law, should 
assume the accused innocent until 
proved guilty; should be the friend, 
not the enemy, of the general public; 
the defended, not the invader, of pri- 
vate life and personal character. 
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The newspaper is not a commodity 
to be sold over the counter like dry- 
goods and groceries. It should be, 
as it were, a keeper of the public con- 
science, its rating professional, like 
the ministry and the law, not commer- 


cial, like the department store and 
the bucketshop. Its workers should 
be gentlemen, not eavesdroppers and 
scavengers. 

We are teaching everybody to read, 
but nobody to think. 


Newspaper Depositories 


By WiLuiAM STETSON MERRILL 
Chief of Public Service Department Newberry Library, Chicago 


HE subject of newspaper deposi- 

tories is a problem that affects 
not all public and academic libraries, 
but a large number of them, espe- 
cially university libraries. The prob- 
lem may be stated to be: What 
is to be the future disposition and ad- 
ministration of bound newspapers? 

Newspapers differ from books; yet 
they have hitherto been considered 
and handled like books, and have 
been conserved in libraries as if they 
were books. No library as_ such 
handles coins, clay tablets, inscrip- 
tions on stone and marble; yet li- 
braries are expected to handle news- 
papers, which in certain aspects are 
as different from ordinary books as 
are the records on bronze, stone or 
marble just mentioned and far less 
durable. 

Let us summarize the points on 
which newspapers differ from ordi- 
nary books. 

1. Newspapers are issued ordinar- 
ily on every day of the year. Hence 
each year adds 365 numbers to the 
file. Our great metropolitan dailies 
must be bound in monthly volumes. 

2. They are usually immense folios 
in size and when bound ‘are cor- 
respondingly bulky and heavy. While 
some atlases and art books are equal- 
ly large and heavy, they are works 
in comparatively few volumes and do 
not grow at the rate of twelve 
volumes a year. 

3. Newspapers must be shelved in 


cases especially built for the purpose, 
on horizontal shelves which are often 
equipped with rollers and are there. 
fore more expensive than the ordi- 
nary book shelf. For lack of space 
newspapers are, more often than not, 
shelved in the basement or in a room 
remote from the reading room. If 
brought thence to the reader, the ser- 
vice is laborious and unsatisfactory; 
if they are used in the room where 
they are shelved, proper supervision 
is inconvenient, and suitable equip- 
ment is expensive. 

4. They are costly to bind and to 
keep in repair. When out of repair 
the pages are easily lost or torn, the 
lettering becomes so indistinct as to 
make adequate shelving difficult, and 
the handling of these heavy, dirty, 
crumbling bindings becomes trouble- 
some and even injurious to hands and 
clothing. 

5. The bound newspapers in our 
libraries are now scattered haphazard 
throughout the country in any li- 
braries which have deemed them a 
necessary part of their resources. No 
one library will be found to have the 
newspapers of all the great cities; 
nor will all the newspapers of a single 
city be found in any one library of 
that city. The'result is that research 
students must often go from one li- 
brary to another even to cover com- 
pletely the file of a given period. 

6. Lastly, mewspapers have an 
unique function. University _ stu- 
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dents, writers, publicists, lawyers all 
go to newspapers for data which are 
to be found nowhere else. What the 
future generations are to do after 
our present newspaper files have be- 
come dust is another question which 
I am not now discussing. 


Such is the situation. What is the 
remedy? I propose one for consider- 
ation: 


1. Let a newspaper depository be 
established by mutual agreement of 
the great libraries in each of the 
principle cities of the United States 
and Canada. This depository may be 
an existing library which would be 
especially equipped to serve the pur- 
pose, or it might be a new institution. 


2. Let the newspaper holdings of 
all the libraries of the region be 
transferred to this depository. Should 
any library have up-to-date shelving 
for newspapers, let that go with the 
volumes, 


3. Let the cost of administering 
those depositories, as well as the cost 
of subseribing to current and future 
newspapers, be shared by all the li- 
braries that have hitherto maintained 
newspaper files. Let shelving, tables, 
and equipment be especially adapted 
for the purpose of maintaining an 
efficient newspaper reference library. 


4. Let this depository be adminis- 
tered by a librarian and necessary 
staff, be equipped to pursue research 
work for reasonable fees and to fur- 
nish to correspondents photostatic or 
other reproductions of articles, edi- 
torials, complete pages and the like, 
of the newspapers in their charge. 
Such photostatic service is now avail- 
able at the office of the New York 
Times for files of that newspaper. 


What would be the advantages of 
such a form of newspaper adminis- 
tration ? 


1. Economy of administration; 
economy of readers’ time and labor; 
conservation of newspaper files in 
complete runs. 


2. Opportunities, now lacking, for 
reproductions of newspaper material 
to be located, purchased and delivered 
to customers at reasonable cost. 


3. Specialization of a branch of li- 
brary service that is now a burden to 
most libraries, and locating of that 
service where it will be most effective 
and economical. 


The establishment of such a policy 
of newspaper administration seems 
to me analogous to the division of the 
field of knowledge between libraries 
which has been done in some cities. 


(Library Journal, June, 1927, Vol. 
52). 


THE PROFESSION OF 


JOURNALISM 


A Collection of Articles on News- 
paper Editing and Publishing 


EDITED BY 


WILLARD GROSVENOR BLEYER 
PH. D. 


Professor of Journalism in the 
University of Wisconsin 


Every phase of journalism is taken 
up in these articles. They are 
written by newspaper and maga- 
zine writers and editors of long ex- 
perience. With an introduction, 
notes and bibliography they have 
great value for newspaper workers 
and students of journalism. 
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As Librarians See Journalism 


IFTEEN works on journalism re- 

ceive full listing in the A. LD. A. 
Catalog, 1926: An Annotated Basic 
List of 10,000 Books. The volume, 
edited by Isabella M. Cooper for the 
American Library Association, aims 
to present the most significant books 
in all branches of human knowledge 
from the beginning till 1926. 


The following books on journalism are 
listed: 

Anthony, Joseph. The Best News 
Stories (annual volumes). 

Ayer & Son. American Newspaper 
Annual and Directory. 

Bastian, George C. Editing the Day’s 
News. 

Crawford, Nelson Antrim. The Ethics 
of Journalism. 

Gibbs, Philip Hamilton. Adventures in 
Journalism. 

Given, John La Porte. Making a News- 
paper. 

Harrington, H. F., and Frankenberg, T. 
T. Essentials in Journalism. Revised 
edition. 


Hooker, Richard. The Story of an In 
dependent Newspaper. 

Hyde, Grant M. Handbook for News. 
paper Workers. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. 


Maulsby, William S. Getting the News. 
New York Times Index. 


Payne, George Henry. History of Jour. 
nalism in the United States. 


Salmon, Lucy Maynard. The Newspa- 
per and Authority. 


Salmon, Lucy Maynard. The Newspa- 
per and the Historian. 


Spencer, Matthew Lyle. Editorial Writ- 
ing: Ethics, Policy, Practice. 


Villard, Oswald Garrison. Some News- 
papers and Newspaper Men. 


In addition, there are mentioned in 
the notes Bleyer’s Newspaper Writ- 
ing and Editing and The Profession 
of Journalism; Harrington’s Writing 
for Print; Hyde’s Newspaper Edit- 
ing; Neal’s News and News Writing; 
and Yost’s Principles of Journalism, 


writing specialist. 


women’s magazines. 


TECHNICAL WRITING OF FARM AND HOME 
A book with a new approach, by F. W. Beckman, Harry R. O’Brien and Blair 
Converse, men who themselves have done such writing and who have taught 
such writing in their classes at Iowa State College and Ohio State University. 
News is news wherever it’s found, but—. To find the real news of agriculture 
and the home and then to write it understandingly and intelligibly, to know 
where to get it, how to interpret it, how to write it—These are problems for a 


This book recognizes the needs of the farm and women’s pages of the country 
weekly, the city daily; it also takes cognizance of the needs of farm and 
The student is taught writing fundamentals for shorter 
news stories and longer feature articles. 

JOURNALISM PUBLISIING CO. 
Price $2.50 
Ames, Iowa 


432 Pages. 
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